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The Art of Living. With 135 Siietrations by C. D. 
Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. 12mo, $2.50. 


Mr. Grant has here given new proof of the charming wit and fancy which he > 
brings to all his observations on life. He has‘taken up the practical problems 
that beset every man in America who desires to live as near as he can to the 
opportunities of our civilization, without ruaning into its absurdities and extrava- 
gances, and he attacks such problems as income, the dwelling, living expenses, 
education, the summer problem, amusements, etc., from the point of view of such 
a man. The illustrations contribute to make the 
volume as handsome as it is peertnioing. 


The Bachelor's Christobas. and Other Stories. 
With 21 full-page Illustrations by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. 
Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and Clifford Carleton. 12mo, $1.50. 


“They are all marked by Mr. Grant’s characteristically clear, incisive, 
graphic, dramatic style. Aremarkably handsome volume.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“These are representative stories by Mr. Grant, and show the reader by 
what art this clever author has taken a foremost position — writers 
of short stories.”— Boston Yournal. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


Published Weekly. A book that sie te ee de: to be in the hands of every 


; young man in this country. 
Harper S Has upward of a dozen advantages not 


T urning-Points in Successful 
afforded by its competitors. Besides, it 
is strong in the feature of 
OUT 1d SHORT SERIALS 
of which there are hundreds during the 


Careers 
6 ¥ ) le’ year. One of those next year is 


By the Rev. WILLIAM M. THAYER. 16 por- 
traits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Crossing the Xuacaxella 
By Capt. Chas. A. Curtis, U.S.A. 
HELPFUL ARTICLES 
Openings in the Dry-Goods Business, by the er 


The Rev. William M. Thayer, whose works in the line 
An adventure story of great interest. 
of New York. Good Minds and Good Manners, y 
M. y the 


of biography enjoy an almost unequaled reputation in 
this country, has produced in this new work a series of 
There are many others. 
E. Sancster. Railroading as a Life Work, 
President of the New York Central. Getting Into the 


concise biographies of fifty notable men and women. It 
is a most stimulating and profitable book for young 
Navy, by Admiral Bancrort GHERARDI. How to Enter 
the Army, by Gen. O. O. Howarp. Ought a Boy to Go 


readers 
to Sea? by W. CLark 


Chilhowee Boys in War Time 


By SARAH E. MORRISON. 3 illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


All who followed the adventures of the young pioneers 
in Miss Morrison’s *‘ Chilhowee Boys ”’ will be delighted 
to renew their acquaintance with them during the ex- 
citing days of the War of 1812, which came with peculiar 
hardships on the settlers of Tennessee. 


Jack Alden 
A Story of Adventures in the Virginia Cam- 
paigns, 61-65. By WARREN LEE Goss. 
16 illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. I2mo, 


MONEY PRIZES cloth, $1.50. 
The Order of the Round Table has Worth-While Prize Com rT 
tions. This year the prizes are money, $1 to $25 each, offere fox favorably, known b 
Photographs, Stories, Poems, Nonsense Verses, Musical Composi- thi ee t the lesson of vat otis endlarance 
tions, Pen Drawings, Puzzle Solutions, etc. Send for conditions be- *h " fee war story db pa oe h m, 9% 
fore forwarding work. YOU may compete. You “ted also belong right feeling, eeneron, ana broa arity. € sf 
to the Order. Give name and say if over or under 1 scriptions of camp and field, of battle an “march, oO 


prison and sueane. are thrilling in the extreme. 


C Full Great Missionaries of the Church 
Trial, 13 Weeks, 50 Cents ; ear, $2. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. By the Rev. C. C. CREEGAN, D.D. 12mo, 


(is) (is) (is) (as) (is) (is) with portraits, $1.50. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, President, of the United 


of Christian Endeavor, says in, his introduction to . 
. ot a more ok for youn com- 
Post-Darw inian Questions Heredity the of he of adventure 
and Utility 


ncil 
tpaid, ceipt 


oi marking, toughest and longest wearing 
FR, re Honora ellow of Gonville and Caius saa) that pencil maker ever made. If dealer 
Price, cloth, gilt Z PENCILS or pencils worth double | 
With Part | SHE DARWINIAN T Y (price Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 5 
of which is $2.00) for $3.00. NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street 


CHICAGO: THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON : 100 Purchase Street 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum pages aa 1ooo useful 
facts, and Prospectus and prize offers FREE. Write NOW. 
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A Family Paper 691 


MACMILLAN’S 


NEw NOVELS 


A NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


NEARLY READY 


CASA BRACCIO 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Sant’ Ilario,” “ Katharine Landerdale,” etc., etc. 
With Thirteen Full-page Illustrations from Drawings‘by Castaigne . 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, in box, $2.00. 


“Mr. Cranteed has won success in two different fields of fiction. 


In this, his present work, he combines these fields, and wins a greater 


success than ever. There is little question that ‘Casa Braccio’ will prove to be the great novel of the year.”—Advertiser, Boston. 
“ Surely we have here a choice morsel of literature that will take its place among standard fiction.”—-Book Leaf, Denver. 


“ Mr. Crawford is at his best when on Italian soil, and ‘Casa Braccio’ promises to be one of the best of his novels. 


quality is stronger, the passion more intense even than in ‘ Pietro Ghisleri.’ ”»— Plaindealer, Cleveland. 
“ From all points of view ‘ Casa Braccio’ is the most artistically finished, dramatic, and powerful work Mr. Crawford has produced.”— 


World, New York. 


“Casa Braccio’ continues to fulfill its early promise of being the author’s strongest and most picturesque essay in fiction.”—Beacon, Boston. 
‘“‘In ‘Casa Braccio’ the author shows his artistic power, and makes it more and more evident that this latest work of his is the greatest.”— 


Advertiser, Boston. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, author of “ The Stickit Minister,” ete. 
THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. Being a history 


from the papers of William Gordon of Earlstoun in the Glenkens, 
and told over again by S. R. CROCKETT, author of “ The Stickit 
Minister,” “ The Raiders,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By icine BARRETT, author of “ The Admirable Lady Biddy 
Fane.” 


A SET OF ROGUES, To wit: Christopher Sutton, John 
Dawson, the Sefior Don Sanchez Del Castillo de Castelafia, and 
Moll Dawson. Their Wicked Conspiracy, and a True 
Account of Their Travels and Adventures. Together with 
Many Surprising Things, now Disclosed for the First Time, as the 
Festhtel Confession of Christopher Sutton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “ T: cline in Love,” “ Love 
and Quiet Life,” etc. 


IN THE SMOKE OF bev A Story of Civil Strife. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


A LONG VACATION. By CHarRLoTTEe M. YONGE. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


By H. G. WELLS, author of “ The Time Machine,” etc. 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. By H.G. WeELts. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “ Miss Stuart's Legacy,’ ete. 
RED ROWANS. By Mrs. F. A. STEEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” ete. 
THE CROOKED STICK;; or, Pollie’s Probation. By 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


ANNE HOLDSWORTH, author of “ Joanna Traiill, Spinster,” 
ele. 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN. 


By ANNE E. HOLDSWORTH. 1I2mo, cloth. (/ust Ready.) 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, author of “A Man of His Word,” 
“A Daughter of Nez Percés,” ete. 


A SON OF THE PLAINS. By ArtTHurR PATERSON. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By F. ANSTEY, author of “ Vice Versa,” ete. 
LYRE AND LANCET. A Story in Scenes. By F. 


ANSTEY. With Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By MRS. HOUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Marcella,” ete. 
THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. By Mrs. Hum- 


PHRY WARD. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By GEORGE MOORE, author of “Mummer’s Wife,” ete. 
CELIBATES. By Greorce Moore. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 
-INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN 
By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, author of “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Theo. Carreras. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
| Uniform with the Above. : 


3 By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. Two Parts. | THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE and the | THE USE OF LIFE. By the Right Hon. 


Complete in 1 vol. Cloth, $1.25. _ 
Also in the Miniature Series; cloth, 75 
cents; paper cover, 25 cents. top, $1.50. 


Wonders of the World we Live in. With 
Illustrations. Third edition. Cloth, gilt 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS 


The History of Fans and Fan-Painting. By M. A. FLory. 
With a Chapter on Fan-Collecting. By Mary CApwWALa- 
DER JONES. Illustrated with numerous reproductions of Antique 
and Modern Fans, taken from the Originals and Photographs 
loaned by private owners; also numerous head and tail pieces, 
and some Illustrations in the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 


*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Limited to ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY- FIVE COPIES, printed on hand-made paper, specially manufac- 
tured for this edition by John Dickinson & Sons, with the Illustra- 

tions printed by Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, ornamental buckram, gilt 
top, $6.00 


Nearly Ready, New Volume of the “ Ex-Libris Series.” 


BOOK-BINDINGS, OLD AND NEW: 
NOTES OF A BOOK-LOVER © 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 
16mo, satin cloth, gilt top, $3.00 et. © 


*.* LARGE PAPER. E£dition de luxe. ONLY ONE HUNDRED 
COPIES printed on Japanese vellum. Imp. 8vo, $12.00 wet. 


JOHN LA FARGE, LECTURES ON ART 


Considerations on Painting 
Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By JOHN LA FARGE. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


WuiTING M’rc Co. 
Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


“GERRY CUP,” N. Y. Y. C. Won By “WASP.” 


Underwear. 


Cambric Gowns, trimmed with fine embroidery, 95 cents. 
Cambric Umbrella Skirts, trimmed with fine embroidery, 95 cents. 
Cambric and Muslin Gowns, trimmed with embroidery, 65 cents. 
Cambric Drawers, trimmed with fine embroidery, 35 cents. 
Plain and Striped Taffeta Silk Skirts, Umbrella Shape, $4.75. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, New York. 


An Enameled 
Bedstead 


With our name on the foot rail com- 
bines beauty of design with thor- 
ough workmanship and handsome 
finish. Cut represents our popular 


WELLESLEY. 


It is made of white enameled steel, 
—lacquered brass rods, caps and 
vases—fitted with our Patent Re- 
movable Casters. If your dealer 
does not have our beds, we willsend 
it, with GOOD WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


delivered free to 
any R. R. station If). 
in N: E. for .. 


On orders from New. England 
we will prepay freight to N. Y. C 


AMERICAN BEDSTEAD CoO. 
WESTBORO, MASS. 


State i wanted : 2 ft., 3 ft. 6in., 4ft., 
or 4 ft. 6 


In Buying a Piano or an Organ The 


. 


mi 


* 


or is what you ask for—not ad- 
, vice. Tell the salesman so the 
next time he says that some 
other binding is “just as good 
as the H. & M.”’ 


If your dealer will not ‘supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
tothe S.H & M.Co.. P.O. Box 699, New York City 


do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 


instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. : bl 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. er we | we, 
Catalogues and full information sent free. 3 


Mason& Hamlin, Ham 


- BOSTON: NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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@ N Monday of this week the French Ministry 
placed their resignations in President Faure’s 
hands. This overthrow of the Ribot Ministry 
was immediately occasioned by the adopting, by 
a vote of 310 to 211, of a motion of the Socialist 
Deputy, M. Rouanet, which criticised severely 
the conduct of the Government with regard to the Southern 
Railway scandals. The resolutions adopted declared that 
the Government had made a scapegoat of Senator Magnier 
(who was recently indicted for complicity in corrupt prac- 
tices resulting in improper concessions to the Southern 
Railway, and has fled), while shielding others concerned 
in the scandal. We reserve comment on the situation 
until next week. Another important item of foreign 
news which reaches us as we are about to go to press is 
the rumor of further massacres and outrages on Armeni- 
ans.; one report says that 150 Armenians have been killed 
near Baiburt, between Erzeroum and Trebizond, while 
villages have been pillaged and many of the women car- 
ried off ; and the Sultan is said to be in fear of assassina- 
tion on account of his recent yielding to the European 
Powers. 


A Ministerial Cabinet crisis exists also in Roumania, 
A coalition. Ministry went into office in 1892. As in the 
_ case of most coalition Ministries, there were intrigues 
inside the Cabinet, and the result of these intrigues, which 
impugned the integrity of some of the Conservative Min- 
isters, has been to drive out of power a Cabinet originally 
supported by a majority of at least 100. The fallen 
Ministry has been succeeded by another coalition Cabinet, 
composed of the malcontents in the former Cabinet, and 
of representatives of the small opposition in Parliament. 
A dissolution of Parliament and a general election will 
speedily follow. The outgoing Ministry has apparently 
rendered a real service to the country. Amid the general 
turbulence and uncertainty which have prevailed in the 
Balkan regions during the past five years, Roumania has 
been at peace. She has been free from foreign wars, from 
internal disturbances, and from disasters of all kinds. The 
development of the country has gone on, not only without 
interruption, but with great rapidity. Crown lands have 
been colonized by peasant proprietors on a large scale; 
public works of magnitude have been pushed forward ; the 
finances are in excellent condition ; the efficiency of the 
military organization has been greatly increased, and the 
army is reported to be in an excellent state both of dis- 
cipline and equipment. The fortifications of Bucharest, 
the capital, have been strengthened in such a way as to 
make it practically impregnable. In matters of foreign 
policy Roumania has kept on good terms with Austria, 
Germany, and Italy, and it seems a misfortune that, after 


so honorable a record, a change of Ministry and possibly 
a change of policy should be precipitated. 

The Institute of France was founded on the “ 3d Brumaire, 
year IV.” Its centenary occurred, therefore, on, the 23d 
of October, and was celebrated by impressive ceremonies. 
Of the five Academies which constitute the Institute, that 
commonly called ‘‘The French Academy” is by far the 
best known, since a seat in it is thought to be the highest 
honor which a Frenchman can win in literature. This 
Academy has forty members and no more; so has the 
Academy of Inscriptions. The Academy of Sciences has 
sixty-eight members, that of Fine Arts forty-ene members, 
and that of Moral and Political Sciences, forty. All the 
Academies save the first have foreign members also, and 
it is an interesting coincidence that the senior foreign 
members of three of the Academies are Englishmen, Mr. 
Gladstone occupying that position in the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, Professor Max Miiller in the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, and Lord Kelvin in the Academy of 
Sciences. The senior foreign member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts is Signor Verdi, the distinguished composer. The 
origin of the Institute dates much further back than the 
actual joining of its Academies in one federated body in 
Napoleonictimes. Cardinal Richelieu was the real founder. 
In-t635 he transformed a private club of literary men into 
a public association, for which he secured a royal charter. 
This was called the French Academy, and its object was to 
purify the language. To this end a dictionary was com- 
posed—the very one the revision of which received such 
scathing allusions from Dr. Johnson on account of the in- 
credible slowness with which it was written. In 1663 
Louis XIV. founded the Academy of Inscriptions, and in 
1666 Colbert founded the Academy of Sciences. Acad- 
emies of painting, sculpture, and architecture were already 
in existence, and were later amalgamated into the Academy 


of Fine Arts. 
& 


Last dispatches from Kucheng say that the deadlock 
which has existed in connection with the commission of 
inquiry into the outrages on Christians is ended. The 
Viceroy of Fokien has agreed that seventeen more of the 
guilty shall be executed, and the remaining implicated 
persons be speedily tried by the Commissioners, who have 
power to impose the death penalty. It is believed that this 
solution of the difficulty is due to the ultimatum reported to 
have been sent to the Viceroy by Admiral Buller, command- 
ing the British fleet, five of whose vessels are now at Fuchau. 
As to the outrage in Szuchuan, an imperial decree has been 
issued referring the implicated officials to a Board for pun- 
ishment. It is a pity that the preparation of an inter- 
national commission for that province has been of such a 
leisurely character, When we consider that the outrages 
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were committed in May, and caused the great excitement 
which resulted in further outrages along the Yangste and in 
the Kucheng massacre, we may well be indignant that more 
immediate steps have not been taken to investigate the 
affair and to obtain redress. This interval gives the ex- 
Viceroy of Szuchuan, the inspirer of the riots, ample time 
to cover his tracks. We are told by those on the ground 
that foreign life and property are everywhere/unsafe in 
China, and that the conciliatory policy adopted by the 
Powers has been entirely misconstrued by the Chin 
is not without interest to notice that the Chinese have 
a small rebellion on their hands—namely, that of their 
Mohammedan subjects on the Yangste River. The Moham- 
medans (or Tunganis, as they are called) have now com- 
_ pletely infested Lanchu, the capital of Kansu. The Tun- 
ganis labor under civil and military disability, being 
ineligible for any rank of consequence unless they renounce 
their faith. 


ei. 
King Menelek II. of 
Abyssinia was a picturesque 
personage during his life- 
time, and his recent tragic 
death by lightning (the re- 
port of which is now con- 
firmed by Italian advices) 
adds to the rather bizarre 
interest attached to this Afri- 
can king. It is said that his 
mother was a beggar-woman, 
— though on the other side he 
claimed descent from King 
ee Solomon. As a boy he was 
picked out by his father as 
heir of the kingdom of Shoa, south of Abyssinia, from 
a numerous male progeny, the sons of many mothers, not 
because of his age, but because of his likeness to his 
father. He succeeded King John of Abyssinia in 1389, 
in a like haphazard way, pushing John’s nephew and 
intended heir aside by sheer superior skill and strength. 
King Menelek was of keen intelligence and had distinct 
aspirations towards civilization, despite occasional relapses 
into gross cruelty and barbaric practices. He had quite 
a little aptness in mechanics, and was able to put in order, 
or even put together, either a modern firearm or a watch. 
Indeed, he established a gun-factory which greatly helped 
him to maintain an attitude of military independence. As 
an instance of his efforts to introduce practical arts it is 
said that he put on working-clothes and toiled in person 
beside some Swiss engineers whom he had brought into 
the country to show his people how to build houses. His 
subjects had refused to help the engineers, but at last, 
shamed by the royal example, they put their.shoulders to 
the work. Two of the greatest mistakes of Menelek’s 
ca.eer were his expulsion of all missionaries from his 
dominions and the signing of a treaty with Italy in 1889 
which almost made of his kingdom an Italian province. 
It is quite certain that he did not appreciate at its full 
value the document he was signing, and his revolt from 
Italian supervision quickly led him into the present war, 
in which in the long run the Abyssinians must yield to 
superior force. 
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Menelek II. 


The Venezuelan dispute continues to occupy large space 
in the newspapers, but the amount of light thrown upon 
the problem is not proportionately great. One must be a 
skilled geographer to even understand the conflicting state- 
ments made, much more to decide between them. As an 
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example of the complexity of the question it may be noted 
that both sides put forth accusations that the ‘“‘ Schomburk 
line’”’ has been overstepped by the opponent nation. 
would naturally infer that this line was one agreed upon 
between Great Britain and Venezuela. Inpointoffactitis — 
simply one surveyed and marked unofficially by a private 
individual— Dr. R. H. Schomburk, an explorer and traveler . 
sent out by the British Geographical Society. During the 
last week a Georgetown paper containing the full text of 
the recent British ‘ ultimatum,” so called—in point of fact 
it was an amicable letter to the Governor of British Guiana 
—has reached Washington. Its tenor is to the effect 
that guns should be placed to guard the boundary near 
the Uruan River, and that a wagon-road should be cut to 
the gold-fields. The Georgetown newspaper declares that 
if a Maxim gun is placed on the Uruan it will be captured 
by the infuriated Venezuelans, If it is so captured, a very 
one-sided war will begin then and there. Another side- 
light of the week on the dispute is the statement of Dr. 
Spaight, for twenty-eight years United States Vice-Consul at 
Georgetown, British Guiana, now in Washington. We quote: 

“The territory in question was for over a century considered as of 

no account. Up toa few years ago, when gold was discovered in 
this ‘no man’s land,’ the Venezuelan Government cared nothing about — 
the strip, for it was nothing but a stretch of barren mud flats, sickly 
and unproductive. Now the Venezuelans are like a small boy that 
tries to taunt a larger one, thinking the disparity of size will save him 
a thrashing. If they had done half as much to us in the way of insult 
and annoyance as they have to England, we would have trounced them | 
without mercy long ere this. Of course, any piece of land that turns 
out $2,000,000 of gold yearly is worth fighting over.” __ 
This is doubtless a prejudiced view, but it is at least inter- 
esting to see that not all United States citizens with South 
American knowledge and interests think that Great Britain 
is a brutal aggressor in this matter. As to the past history 
of the dispute in its relations to this country, the “‘ Evening 
Post” of this city collates the following utterances of Sec- 
retaries of State : 

“Secretary Gresham declined to express ‘an opinion concerning 
the merits of the historical and other data upon which the conflicting 
territorial claims may respectively rest.’ Secretary Frelinghuysen 
refused to commit this country to any ‘ prejudged solution in favor of 
Venezuela,’ and added that the United States ‘does not seek to put 
itself forward .as the arbiter of international disputes affecting Amer- 
ica.’ Mr. Bayard, when Secretary, wrote to Minister Phelps instruct- 
ing him to propose our good offices to heal the quarrel and bring 
about arbitration, but referred to the dispute as ‘ merely one of geo- 
graphical limits and title, not of attempted political jurisdiction.’ It 
was reserved for Mr. Blaine, in 1890, to discover that ‘ the volume of 
evidence in favor of Venezuela is overwhelming.’ ” 3 

Just how rapidly the cities of this country are approach- 
ing the European standard of municipal ownership of street 
railways may be judged by a proposition now before the 
Aldermen of Detroit for consideration. ‘Through lapse of 
franchise now claimed, or by earlier termination of such 
franchise as an outcome of litigation now pending, the 
city of Detroit expects to take possession, upon payment 
therefor as may be finally determined, of the rails and 
equipment of the Detroit Citizens’ Street Railway Com- 
pany. Thus much of the situation it is necessary to know 
in order to understand the terms and realize the signifi- 
cance of the proposition hereinafter to be outlined. The 
Detroit Railway is now operating a street railway in 
Detroit at a three-cent fare, with liberal transfers. This 
Company, through its Vice-President, H. A. Everett, makes 
the proposition referred to; it contains the following fea- 
tures: — 


(1) It, the Detroit Railway, will lease from the city of Detroit'the 
tracks and street work which the latter may acquire from the Citizens’ 
Company, and for the use of same will pay “three and one-half per 
cent. perannum of the amount of the actual value necessary to be 
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-paid by the city for the purchase .of said tracks ;” which proposition, if 
realized, would, as Mayor Pingree says, “enable the city to handle its 
tracks in its own way,” and is a nearer approach to Glasgow’s success- 
‘ful plan than has yet been attempted in this country. 

(2) It, the Detroit Railway, will carry passengers, day and night, 

furnishing universal transfers, for the uniform rate of “ three cents per 
passenger, and we will sell tickets at the rate of forty for $1 (or for 
two and one-half cents each).” 
‘Thus, in these simple propositions, are at once realized the 
two ideal results which municipal ownership seeks—z. ¢., 
control of the streets by the people and low rates of trans- 
portation. There are some minor features in the propo- 
sition, but the two already named are the important ones, 
touching, as they do, the essentials of municipal ownership. 
Will Detroit accept the offer? With commendable sagacity 
and promptitude, the Common Council, at the Mayor’s 
‘suggestion, appointed a committee of four Aldermen and 
the Mayor to investigate the proposition, and the matter 
is now in the hands of that committee. | 

| 

The need of disinterested men to look into bills pre- 
sented to Congress ostensibly for the good of the Indian 
tribes has had a fresh illustration. Sucha bill has been 
before Congress some time with reference to the Pyramid 
Lake Indians. It was introduced by Senator Stewart, and 
was indorsed by officers in the Indian Bureau, who were 
-deceived by its plausibility. But there was little that 
escaped the trained eye of the late Professor Painter, and 
he discovered that it was an iniquitous measure. At his 
solicitation Mr. A. K. Smiley was sent by the Department 
to investigate the real state of affairs in Idaho. Mr. 
‘Smiley gave an oral report at the Mohonk Conference, 
of which the following is the substance: There are two 
tribes of Indians, the Pyramid Lake and the Walker River, 
living on the banks of two rivers in Idaho, about eighty 
miles apart. They have no support from Government, 
but live by fishing and agriculture, as the land is fertile 
where it can be irrigated. The tribes are hostile to 
-each other. This bill proposed to remove all the eleven 
hundred Walker River Indians to Pyramid Lake, though 
the land which they occupy has been theirs from time 
immemorial, and is secured to them by solemn treaty 
between the United States and Mexico. There are about 
as many Pyramid Lake Indians as there are of their foes, 
and they have none too much land for themselves—not 
more than two or three acres apiece. To meet this diffi- 
_ culty it is proposed to build an irrigating ditch forty miles 
long, through a sandy bed, at a cost of not less than 
$300,000, and thus make it possible to turn a bit of the 
‘neighboring desert into arable soil for these Indians. As 
a practical measure, Mr. Smiley is assured that this is 
absurd. If the river were drawn off for this purpose it 
would impoverish the Pyramid Lake Indians, who are 
dependent on the river and the fish of the lake into which 
‘it flows, and the river itself would be lost in the sands 
before it had filled the forty-mile ditch. Trustworthy sur- 
‘veyors and men of judgment estimate that if this bill were 
to become a law, and were carried into effect, it would 
result in an expenditure, on the part of the United States, 
-of from half a million to a million dollars, a broken treaty, 
‘and more than two thousand industrious, frugal, and con- 
tented Indians reduced to a condition of pauperism—a 
costly price to pay for securing white votes enough to re- 
elect Western Senators who thus seek to curry favor with 
men who are covetous of the Indians’ lands. There is 
‘but one saving clause to this iniquitous bill, inserted by 
some friend of the Indian during its way through Congress : 
the consent of the Indians must be obtained. Mr. Smiley 
‘does not believe that a single Indian will consent; but as 
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the bill is almost sure to come up in Congress next winter, 
friends of the Indian race will have to be on the lookout 
lest that clause be dropped out and the omission not be 
detected. There is but one radical and permanent method 
of protecting the Indians from such iniquitous schemes, 
It is such legislative and executive action as will give the 
Indians a title in fee simple to their lands. 

Such a celebration as that which took place at Lafayette 
College on Founder’s Day is a matter of National interest, 
since it took the form of the recognition of the services 
and attainments of one of the most eminent of American 
scholars. It was said of a great teacher at Oxford several 
centuries ago that, while he had not influenced royal be- 
quests or enlarged the endowment of his college, he had 
enriched it for all time by his learning and character. 
Professor Francis A. March has contributed more to the 
reputation and standing of Lafayette College than all the 
men who have given money for its endowment. Graduat- 
ing from Amherst College in 1845, he joined the Faculty 
of Lafayette College ten years later, and his seventieth 
birthday was also his fiftieth anniversary as a teacher and 


‘the fortieth anniversary of his connection with Lafayette. 


The story of his services as an instructor was told in more 
than one affectionate and appreciative address last week. 
The story of his achievements as a scholar is to be found, 


as Dr. Bright, one of his distinguished pupils, pointed out, 


in the annals of the American Philological Society and 
the American Modern Language Association. Like his 


great contemporary, Professor Whitney, Professor March 


has been a pioneer in certain departments of philological 
work, and, like Professor Whitney, he has given the study 
of language in this country a lasting impulse. In honor- 
ing its scholars a people honors itself. Such men as Pro- 
fessor March, by their quiet devotion to the things of the 
mind, their steady resistance of materialistic temptations, 
their loyalty to intellectual standards and interests, are 


‘public men in the truest sense of the word, and render 


public service of the highest kind. 


The place of athletics in college life is a subject of 
increasing importance in this age of returning enthusiasm 
for outdoor life. The subject has received no more ear- 
nest appeal to reform existing methods, to discourage news- 
paper notoriety, but to uphold the legitimate value of the 
best games, than that which we find in a pamphlet by 
President Warfield, of Lafayette College. No wonder that 
a man who attained distinction in athletics in his prepara- 
tory career, both in this country and in England, is among 
the first to acclaim the age of returning enthusiasm for 
outdoor life. As he says, most outdoor games not merely 
strengthen the limbs, give certainty to the movements, 
make the hand skillful and the eye sure, but also give a 
great command to the will over the actions of the body. 
A true athlete cultivates that cwdpocivy which to the 
Homeric Greeks was self-control, prudence, discretion, and 
which later also set the high virtues of sobriety and chastity 
in its constellation. Not the athletics of the gymnasium, 
but field sports—horsemanship, hunting, shooting, fishing 


—have produced the finest type, since the close relationsto 


nature begets the larger and the broader man. However, 
field sports are largely out of the question under existing 
conditions of college life. The justly increasing value of 
golf should be noted in this connection, since it brings 
forward a field sport which may be enjoyed by any one. 
Among the best-known sports, football, baseball, and 
tennis are practically universal ; track-athletics and boat- 
ing are next in order. President Warfield thinks that 
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tennis is the game which makes the strongest claim for 
genuine popularity ; its weak point is its comparatively 
private character. Perhaps football has the greatest claim 
to college popularity. In itself it is not brutal; the 
responsibility for brutality rests on the men who play it 
and on the men who from year to year make the rules. 
It should remain a college sport, but should be guarded on 
the one hand by excluding mature men and on the other 
by keeping back undeveloped boys. In regard to profes- 
sionalism, President Warfield believes that baseball is a 
more serious problem than football. In order to check the 
greatest evil influence engendered by college athletics, 
namely, gambling, he declares that the games should be 
played on college grounds and only there. Games in great 
cities have become the occasion, if not the cause, of vice. 


Russia in the East 


The growing influence of Russia in the world’s affairs 
has been emphasized during the week in both Turkey 
and the Far East. The ultimatum imposed by the Powers 
as to necessary reforms in Armenia, to which the Sultan 
has at length given a reluctant acquiescence, will be 
ineffective unless European oversight is real and con- 
tinuous. The attempt will be made to follow the usual 
Oriental policy of evasion. There is but one language 
which the Turk understands—force. The special obliga- 
tions which, seventeen years ago, Great Britain took upon 
itself in regard to Armenia have not been discharged; but 
‘Lord Salisbury shows an aggressive spirit, and is supported 
without distinction of party. Nevertheless, the only enemy 
which Turkey as yet really fears is Russia, and the object- 
lesson of a half-toleration in the lands close to Armenia is 
more impressive to Orientals than the lesson of entire tol- 
. eration in the far-away islands of Great Britain. More 
than this, the Turk knows that a holy war can be insti- 
gated among the Russians with far greater and more imme- 
diate effect than among the less fanatical English. The 
intervention which Russia rightly threatens over the border 
at Trebizond, Erzeroum, and Erzingan—where the number 
of victims in the recent rioting is estimated at more than 
one thousand—has created genuine alarm in Turkey. It is 
safe to say that, on account of this geographical position, 
Russia is the power chiefly interested, and that her prepon- 
- derance at Constantinople will continue to increase rather 
than diminish. In this policy she will have a strong ally 
in France.’ The partition of the Turkish Empire may 
still be remote, but when it comes it will not be the fault 
of the clever Russian diplomats if their country does not 
get the lion’s share. 

The Franco-Russian alliance gained in the Far East 
the unexpected support of Germany in the demand that 
_ the Japanese shall withdraw from territory on the Asiatic 
mainland, but whether this Triple Alliance is exerting its 
influence in Korea also remains to be seen. It was re- 
ported some weeks since that the Queen of Korea had 
been murdered. Russia, not slow to make use of this 
event, charged it upon agents of the Japanese Government. 
The latter promptly repelled the charge, but the Russians 


had already adroitly stirred up Korea against the Japanese, 


and the unhappy country is again in a ferment. This is 
precisely what Russia desires, and, upon pretext of pre- 
serving order, fifteen vessels have been dispatched from 
Vladivostok for Fusan and Chemulpo, the two most impor- 
tant seaports of Korea, on the east and west coasts respect- 
ively. The ‘‘ Novoe Vremya,”’ of St. Petersburg, reports 
that other armored gunboats and cruisers have been 
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ordered to join this squadron. In reply to Russia’s de- 
mand for the evacuation of Korea by Japan—a police 


occupation, merely in the interests of Korean independ- 


ence—the Japanese Government has protested against 
undue dictation by Russia in Korean affairs, recalled its. 


- fleet from Formosa, and ordered it to proceed northward.. 


The event of the week, however, has been the sensational 
dispatch from Hongkong that China is to concede to Russia,. 
by way of compensation for the successful engineering of the 


recent loan, the right to anchora Russian fleet at Port Arthur, 


and to construct and work two railways, one west through 
Manchuria to Vladivostok, and one south to Port Arthur, 
together with other commercial advantages. This report is. 
probably premature, but a secret convention has very likely 
been made. Russia has been tirelessly scheming for many 
years to secure the reported concessions, and is astute enough 
to send forth such a rumor in order to sound European opin- 
ion in general and English opinion in particular. Nobody 
believes that Russia made it possible for China to pay her 
great indemnity without securing as great concessions in 
return. The anxiety manifested by the English press arises 
from the apprehension that there may be a practical pro- 
tectorate by Russia in China. These fears may not be ill' 
grounded. The Mohammedan insurrection in the neigh- 
borhood of Mongolia, the attempted control of Manchuria 
and Korea, the possible command of the capital itself from 
the near and impregnable neighborhood of Port Arthur, 
the establishment in Pekin itself of a Russian bank, are 
significant of a policy which is both aggressive and rapid 
in execution. 

It is to be hoped that Russia may obtain proper termini 
for her great Trans-Siberian Railway. In the event of a 
protectorate, however, the commercial world would receive 
a severe blow. Russia has now a mortgage on China, a 
mortgage reported to be secured on the Chinese customs. 


‘For many years the Inspector-General of Chinese Customs 


has been Sir Robert Hart, a civil officer of peculiar distinc- 
tion and integrity. Under his management Great Britain 
has controlled seven-tenths of Chinese foreign trade, but no- 
commercial rival has been able to point out irregularities in 
his administration. When Russia becomes of as much 
moment in the commercial world as is Great Britain, a pro- 
tectorate or even a partition of China might be viewed 
with equanimity by merchants everywhere; until she is, 
however, merchants will feel that a great section of the 
world, through political chicanery, may pass from the hands 
of “a nation of shopkeepers ”’ to those of a nation whose 
mercantile interests, though increasingly important, are far 
from having the importance of those of the greatest of 
colonial and commercial powers. 

In view of these facts, the portrait of the Czar, which 
appears on the title-page of The Outlook this week, has 
special interest. His personality is one of the unknown 
elements in the problem. If Russian policy in the East. 
changes at all, it will probably change for the worse ; that is. 
to say, it will become more aggressive. 


The Function of the Ministry 


The function of the ‘Tainistry ‘changes from age to age, 
but these changes are in method, not in fundamental prin-. 
ciples. Whoever believes that the Christian Church pes- 
sesses any unity, that it is anything less than a mere series 
of accidental organizations, must also believe that there is 
a special function to be fulfilled by the minister in that 
Church ; and if we ask what that function is, surely we 
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ought to get light upon the question from the practice and 
teaching of the New Testament. If we turn to the life of 
Christ, we find that he was not in the priestly order and 
that he never performed priestly offices ; that he definitely 
refused to perform judicial functions when asked to do so; 
that he declared that his kingship was not political in its 
- character, that his authority was the authority of a teacher 
of truth; and that, when asked to punish men for wrong- 


doing, he declined, affirming that his mission was to save | 


men’s lives, not to destroy them. If we pass from Christ 
to the Apostles, we find Paul declaring that he was not 
sent to baptize, nor to interest and entertain men by the 
' graces of oratory, nor to satisfy the Greek demand for a 
comprehensive system of philosophy. - And, curiously 
enough, Peter, whose successor claims the divine right to 
govern the Church, affirms in explicit language that he 
has no such authority. ‘We are not,” he says, “lords 
* over God’s heritage, but ensamples to the flock.” These 


and kindred passages appear to us conclusive as to certain 


- claims which are sometimes made on behalf of the Chris- 


tian minister, and certain functions which are sometimes | 


assumed by or thrust upon him. 

The minister is not a priest; he does not stand between 
God and man to mediate between them; he is not ap- 
pointed to offer sacrifices ; he is the successor of the pro- 
phetic, not of the priestly order, and the prophetic order 
was not ecclesiastical. He is not the dispenser of special 
grace which has been given to him for that purpose. He 
is the teacher of divine truth. His church is nota temple, 
but a synagogue; its holy place is not an altar, but the 
case which holds the sacred rolls; its sacred instrument 


is not sacrifice, but truth. The water is not more holy 


because he has blessed it, nor the bread and wine changed 
by the touch of his hands or the offering of his prayer. 
Like Paul, he may well say, “ Christ sent me not to 
baptize.” 

He is not sent to govern, either in State or in Church. 
Whether individuals or parties come before him, he may 
reply, with Christ, ‘‘ Who set me to be a judge over you ?” 
He makes a mistake if he endeavors to carry his minis- 
terial authority into the realm of politics. His kingdom 
is not of this world; it is a kingdom of truth, and he 
that is of the truth heareth his voice. When ministers 
have undertaken to control the political administration of 
the world, they have made a poor business of it—and this 
whether they were Roman Catholic priests in medieval 
Europe, or Presbyterian elders in the Barebones Parliament, 
or Episcopal bishops in the House of Lords, or Congrega- 
tional clergy in the Puritan hierarchy of New England. It 
is true that the minister is also a private citizen, and as a 
private citizen may take his part in political discussions, 
but even this he would better do cautiously, if at all. He 


has a grander service than that of reforming society, namely, 


regenerating it. To inspire a higher spirit of justice, 
purity, and patriotism in men of all parties is a nobler 
service than to shape the political platform or influence 
the political nominations of any one party. 

And as he is not appointed to govern in the State, so 
neither is he appointed to govern inthe Church. He is not 
a lord over God’s heritage ; he is not to be called master, 
nor is he ever to forget that he who is the greatest is the 
servant of all. Nor is this any real self-abnegation. Influ- 
ence is more valuable than power. Pilate and Caiaphas 
had power, one in the State, the other in the Church; and 
the State and Chureh where they respectively ruled are 
both disintegrated. Christ had influence ; it survived his 
death and has created new States and a new Church. 
Power belongs to the form of organization, and perishes 
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whi the form changes; influence is vital, and is as im-- 
mortal as life itself. 

Neither is the minister appointed to attract congrega~ 
tions by eloquent orations. He may employ the skill of 
the rhetorician and of the elocutionist if he likes, but the 
success of his ministry does not depend upon either. The 
great orators have given to the world but a few orations 
each in a lifetime. Those of Demosthenes, Cicero, Pitt, 
or Webster may be comprised, each of them, in a single 
volume. Nothing could be more absurd than for a con- 


 gregation to expect fifty-two orations a year from its 


preacher, except for the preacher to expect to satisfy 
such a desire. The ambition of eloquence is fatal to 
ministerial success. The preacher is the father of his 
people, and the interest which a group of children take. 
in their father’s familiar talk does not depend upon his 
oratorical abilities. | 

Nor, finally, is the preacher a professor of theology. It 
is not his function to furnish a complete and systematic 
philosophy of the universe ; he is not to commend spiritual 
truth by exhibiting it as part of a system labeled and 
ticketed. He is a preacher of religion, not a teacher of 
theology; he is not to define God, but to proclaim him ; 
not to define forgiveness, but to declare it; not to expound 
a theory of inspiration, but to furnish inspiration to a peo- 
ple discouraged and depressed. The world is not to be 


saved by theologies either new or old, but by the living 


God immanent in the hearts of his children. 

But what is the function of the preacher must be left for 
consideration hereafter. It must suffice here to say that 
there are some things which are not his function: it is not 
his function to mediate as a priest between God and man, 
nor to reconstruct the State, nor to be a ruler in the 
Church, nor to entertain great audiences by his oratory, 
nor to furnish them with a complete and satisfactory system 
of the universe. He is neither priest, judge, ruler, orator, 
nor philosopher ; he is the herald of the incarnate God. 


The Highest Talent 


The Friends attach a peculiar significance to the word 
weight. To say of a man in their communities that he 
has, or that he lacks, weight, is to express a kind of fina? 
judgment upon him. This usage of the word involves 2 
recognition of a certain authority which attaches to the 
judgment and example of some people, and which the ex- 
ample and judgment of other people do not carry with them. 
There are a great many men and women who are exemplary 
and have charming gifts, but who do not make their mark 
on their associates. They interest and entertain, but they 
do not deeply influence those about them. It is a pleasure 
to meet them, and agreeable things are always said about 
them; but they neither stimulate nor mold opinion. In 
such cases the charm generally resides in temperament, 
while the source of influence is character. There area 
great many delightful talkers, for instance, who speak out © 
of the mood of the moment, but whose talk does not rep- 
resent settled and consistent conviction. It is a pleasure 
to hear them, but nobody’s judgment is ever influenced by 
what they say. In like manner, there are a great many 
people whose motives are good, but whose action depends - 
very much on how they feel at the moment; it does not 
represent a settled policy or a consistent attitude in deal- 
ing with their own affairs or with public affairs. Such per 
sons are respected, but they do not make opinion in the 
communities in which they live. In order to gain what the 
Friends call weight, one’s talk and action must have a solid 
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substratum of principle. Lightness of touch, humor, 
variety of tone, are not only delightful qualities in con- 
‘versation, they are a part of all good talking; but when it 
comes to dealing with questions, persons, and principles, talk 
ought to represent conviction, deliberate thought. It ought 
mot to be the expression of the feeling of the moment. _ 
One’s views of life ought not to depend on the direction 
from which the wind is blowing. To take a pessimistic 
view when the wind is due east and an optimistic view 
when it is due west is to give entertainment to one’s com- 
panions, but it is also to throw away the opportunity of 
influencing them. Perhaps the ultimate secret of power in 
one’s self and over one’s fellows is to be found in superiority 
to external conditions—which is, in fact, only another word 
for character. When we perceive that a man is not swayed 
in his judgment by the passion of the moment nor affected 
by the physical or social conditions of the hour, but sees 
life clearly and sees it whole, we come unconsciously to set 
great store by his opinion. It means something; it rep- 
resents an honest and dispassionate attempt te get at the 
truth. When such a man acts, his action carries weight, 
‘because it is an expression of a deliberate attempt to dis- 
«cern and do the right thing. The charm of temperament 
ds not only very great, it is one of the legitimate sources 
of pleasure to human society; but temperament wears 
through after a time and discloses the bed-rock on-which 
the man rests. That rock is his intellectual and moral 
character. He may have all the charm in the world, but 
if he is willful, restless, inconstant, and fitful, the charm 
loses its spell after a time, and even becomes in a way a 
disadvantage, since it constantly suggests a force which the 
person does not possess. Behind every talent and per- 


sonal gift there must be this solid, organized personal 


force, or talents and gifts are useless. To see life clearly 
and to see it wholly is, after all, the highest of all talents, 
the most fruitful of all gifts. 


% 
The Basis of Leadership 


The secret of growth in any organized body depends on 
the degree of interest taken by every member in it. The 
one-man power can be successful for only a little time. 
He who has faith in his own powers, who believes he is a 
leader, may rule for a time, but only a time. Sooner or 
later the latent power in the body is aroused and the 
thinkers begin to question, then to have opinions; and 
the third step logically is expression. 

There must be a leader, and a group willing to be led 
because they believe, before there can be an organization. 
‘The permanency of the organization depends on the 
«cause ; the leader’s permanency depends on his ability, 
mot to rule, but to draw out. If he is a man of wis- 
dom, he rules, not in his person, but in his ideas. He 
governs, not by his personal presence, but by his ability 
to put his ideas into men’s minds until they accept them 
as their own, fight for them as their own, and believe that 
the man who leads them expresses what they would have 
him express. 

Say what we will, unselfishness is the only permanent 
power in life. There is no true or permanent success 
to-day, whether of men or movements, that is not built on 
a foundation of unselfishness. Men may rule for a time 
who work for ambition, for selfish ends, for power, for 
self alone, but their rule is never great nor long. Men 
read them, and follow if they can serve themselves, but a 


greater influence will at any moment secure them, and the 


leader’s power isover. Even the lowest, the meanest, of men 
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has in him that which feels the divine power of unselfishness. 
In his soul he reverences it, though he has not reached the 
stature at which he has the courage to thrust aside the mean- 
ness in his own nature and follow that man or movement 
that comes nearest to the measurement of the God in man. 
Leaders in truth are those who can say ‘ Follow me” 
when they know the way leads by Calvary for themselves, 
but see beyond the hill of agony a world made better, a 
people purer, because they have seen the perfect man, the 
man who put his own life aside, and served himself best 
when he was serving others. 

Such is the leader who is anointed of God, whether we 
find him in the caucus, the committee-room, the rostrum, 
or at the desk. Not “ me,” but “ thee ;” not “ mine,” but 
“thine,” is the motive of his life. So clearly does he feel 
this that there is a trinity composed of God, country, and 
home in his creed, which closes with the declaration, “ I 
serve these; to them I consecrate time, talent, life itself, 
that I may resemble the one perfect Leader the world has 
ever known, whose power was in his life lived among men 
and for men.” 


In Japan 
By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


After an almost perfect voyage, we landed at Yokohama Sep- 
tember 29, having been a little less than seventeen days on the 
Pacific. To us the ocean was worthy of its name, and the Coptic 
on the Pacific found to be worthy of being ranked with the other 
White Star boats with which all European travelers are ac- 
quainted. We had not an unpleasant day between the United 
States and Japan. On landing in Yokohama we found the 
scenery Oriental, from the silver splendor of Fuji (the highest 
mountain in the Empire) to the three-quarters-naked boatmen who 
hurry to our steamer for our luggage. A welcome was tendered 
us from the little Kumai-ai Church of Yokohama on the after- 
noon of our arrival. I wish I could reproduce the scene for my 
readers. In the universal jéuricksha, a kind of baby-carriage 
drawn by a bare-headed and bare.legged man, we went to the 
home of one of the members of the church. At the door we had 
to take off our shoes and enter in our stockings. We sang our 
hymns and drank our tea either sitting on our feet or kneeling. 
There was not a chair in the room. About forty people were 
present, and the exercises consisted of singing, Scripture read- 


ing, prayer; the presentation of an address in English of almost 


faultless style, an address by Secretary Barton in reply; then 
some instrumental music by the wife of the pastor and a friend, 
then the tea and cake. All was simple and Oriental, but it was 
one of the most touching scenes I ever witnessed, and suggested 
to me how St. Paul went among the churches which he founded, 
and communed with them of the things of God. But scenes 
like these, of which travelers have often written, I will not de- 
scribe in detail. I am on a more important mission than study- 
ing the every-day life of this wonderful people. 

Future letters to The Outlook will deal with the religious 
problem of Japan, especially in so far as they have relation to 
Christian missions. In order that the subject may be approached 
intelligently, I will attempt, first, to give a general view of the 
religious condition of the Empire. The interesting fact faces 
us that at last a new name has been added to the list of great 
nations, and the addition is of a people which by no proper use 
of language can be called Christian. In the same sense that 
England and Germany are Christian powers, Japan is both Con- 
fucian and Buddhist. The curious fact in this connection is that 
in its relation to other peoples this newcomer in the family of 
nations has all the distinguishing characteristics of those called 
Christian. Its policy in the late conflict with China was as near 
Christian as anything can be in times of war. All this shows 
what missions have done, and that they are not a failure. 
The religious condition of Japan is an interesting study. Its 
population of more than 40,000,000 is apparently intensely relig- 
ious. The higher classes have for their faith, if it may be so 
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called, a combination of the old Shintoism and Confucianism— 
they are Shintoists in doctrine and Confucians in their ethics. 
It is perhaps true to say that the higher classes, relatively few 
in number, have a philosophy instead of a religion. On the other 
hand, the masses of the people are Buddhists, which means that 
the more intelligent are pantheists and the others polytheists. 
But to say that the common people are Buddhists is not to be 
definite, since there are probably fifty different varieties of 
Buddhists in Japan, as there are about seventeen different sects 
of Methodists in the United States. Of these, however, that 
known as Shin Shin is by far the largest and most influential, and 
most nearly approximates Christianity both as to its teachings and 
its methods of work. The priests of this sect are allowed to marry ; 
in it the position of woman, though bad enough, is better than 
among other Buddhists, and it has a belief in a future life which 
is not unlike the faith of Christians. 

When we turn from the doctrinal teaching and temple cere- 
monies of this denomination, and observe its methods of propa- 
ganda, we see what a change has come over Buddhism, and how, 
unconsciously but actually, it has been influenced by Christian- 
ity. There are Young People’s Societies of Buddhist Endeavor, 
Young Men’s Buddhist Associations, Young Women’s Buddhist 
Associations ; preaching and evangelistic services are held ; and 
Medical Missions and Nurses’ Training-Schools are planned, if 
not in actual operation. There is hardly a new method of Chris- 
tian work in Europe or America, even to the Institutional Church, 
which has not been eagerly seized upon by the new Buddhism 
of Japan. In their willingness to use every means which has 
been proved of value by their rivals they have set a worthy 
example to Christians. As is well known, the three forms of 
non-Christian faith which prevail in this Empire are Shintoism, 
the old religion of the people; Confucianism, which came from 
China; and Buddhism, whose ancestral home was India. In 
reality it may be said that the religion of Japan is a composite 
of all these phases of faith. : | 

One characteristic of the Japanese, which perhaps is less 


prominent now than ever, is the intense national feeling of the - 


people. The idea that this is a result of the recent war with 
China is ‘a mistake; the feeling has existed for centuries, and in 
recent years has only changed its form. The people have 
always believed in “ Japan for the Japanese.” When we turn 
to the condition of Christianity in this empire, it should be men- 
tioned that in the fifteenth century the faith of Christ was 
brought here by Roman Catholics, and though, at times, the 
proscription has been absolute, and the persecution even to 
attempted extermination, the seed that was sown by Francis 
Xavier and other Roman Catholic missionaries has never been 
entirely destroyed, but is even now bearing fruit. Of nominal 
Christians there are a little over 100,000. Of this number about 
40,000 are Roman Catholics, 40,000 Protestants, and 20,000 
Greeks; but the Roman Catholics and Greeks count all who have 
been baptized, of all ages, while the Protestants include only 
actual church members. Of Protestant Churches the Kumai-ai 
or Congregational are by far the strongest, having a mem- 
bership about equaling the combined membership of all the 
branches of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. In 
Japan, however, these Presbyterial denominations are united, so 
that it may be more exact to say that the two denominations, 
Congregational and Presbyterian, lead, with about eleven thou- 
sand members each. The second place is also to be divided 
between the various branches of the Anglican communion and 
the many divisions of the Methodist polity. 

In educational institutions the Congregationalists lead, closely 


followed by the Presbyterians. An eminent missionary of another 


denomination said to me on the steamer that the Episcopal mis- 
sions in Japan had not been as successful as the unquestioned 
ability and consecration of their missionaries would lead one 
to expect. His explanation was that the Japanese do not take 
kindly either to the liturgy or the polity of Anglicanism. 

The question will naturally arise at this point as to whether 
the difficulties which the Deputation of the American Board has 
come to adjust are peculiar to the Kumai-ai or Congregational 
churches. If the testimony of a distinguished Methodist mis- 
sionary and the annual report of “ The Council of Missions Co- 
operating with the Church of Christ,” or Presbyterian Missions, 
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for 1894 may be credited, the difficulties belong to all the de- 
nominations. For instance, the theological school of the Meth- 
odist Church was practically broken up by the same desire for 
independence on the part of some natives which now threatens 
the Doshisha. The report of the Presbyterian churches for 
1894 has on its very first page the following quotation, written 
by the Rev. W. J. White: 

‘‘ During this year Christian work in Japan has made but little 
progress, and not a few workers have watched the results with 
considerable concern. ‘The interest in Christianity, which was 
so marked a few years ago, has very much declined, and the 
people generally are more difficult to reach.” 

Within two or three years at least three of the most promi- 


nent missionaries of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of 


the United States have returned to America, and, while other, 
reasons for their failure to resume missionary service are given 
it is generally believed that the real reason is the changed attitude 
of the Japanese Christians toward the missionaries. The fact is 
that some of the most prominent of the Japanese do not feel that 
they need missionaries. Many of the native religious teachers 
have studied in the leading universities of Europe and America ; 
in some few instances they are intellectually the superiors of many 
of the missionaries. The religion of their ancestors taught them 
that the chief duty of man was loyalty to the State. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the present condition of unrest and 
longing for independence prevails. This is not to the discredit 
of the people, but rather the reverse. To understand how they 
feel, we have only to imagine how Americans would feel if mis- 
sionary societies in England were to insist that our country is 
not yet sufficiently Christian to do without missionaries. This 
may be an imperfect illustration, but it will serve to explain, not 
to justify, the existing feeling. That the Japanese of nearly all 
denominations tend toward what Americans call liberalism in 
theology is well known. The Presbyterian churches are not 
united on the basis of the Westminster standards, but on the 
Apostles’ Creed, with a prefix and an affix, and their doctrinal 
position would surely not pass muster in the General Assembly 
of the United States. 

The peculiar difficulties of the missionary problem in Japan 
at present may be summarized as follows : | 

1. What should be insisted on as the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith? 

2. Shall institutions of education, supported in part or wholly 
by funds from American churches, allow the employment of non- 
Christian professors ? 

3. What shall be done in places where property given for mis- 
sions has been diverted (instances of this kind are extremely rare) ? 

4. While missionaries continue their services, shall they lead 
in Christian work? or shall they co-operate with the native 
Christians? or shall they submit to the dictation of the native 


churches ? 


These are not the questions of the missions of the American 
Board and of the Kumai-ai churches alone, but already are 
perplexing others, and in the near future in some form will have 
to be faced by all Mission Boards. Back of them all, it seems 
to me, lie two other questions coloring all, and more important 
than all, which the ablest of the missionaries recognize, which as 
yet have received scant attention from the churches at home, but 
which soon will assume imposing and imperative proportions, viz. 
‘‘ What is the true position for the Christian Church to take con- 
cerning ethnic religions ? and what is the relation of the Kingdom 
of God to what is called patriotism or national feeling?” Prob- 
ably the long and thorough study which we are to make of the 
religious problem in all parts of the Japanese Empire will enable 
me later to speak more intelligently on these various questions 
than is possible at present. In the meantime the opportunity 
of examining these subjects on the ground, at the moment when 
Japan, with the sunlight on her face, enters the family of great 
powers, is a thrilling and inspiring privilege; What the result of 
our studies and deliberations will be, time alone can determine. 
Wise action on our part will greatly advance the Kingdom of 
God, while a mistake will injure not only the Kumai-ai churches 
and the American Board, but all churches and missionary 
agencies in this marvelous land. 

Tokyo, October 2, 1895. 
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A Representative Publisher 
By Margaret Deland 


Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” ‘‘Sidney,” ‘“ The Old Garden,” etc., etc. 


secu] HIE death of Mr. Henry O. Houghton re- 

06) moves from the world of literature and 
5 business a very striking figure. Mr. 
Houghton was so long identified with 
all that was best in American literature, 
and he was besides one of those illus- 
trations peculiar to our National life, of 
business success based entirely upon 
personal energy and achievement, that 
his loss is very widely recognized. But perhaps it was 
not until he died that his importance in contemporary 
life could be fully realized. We grow accustomed to great 
things ; a mountain or a man may fill our eyes day after 
day, year after year, until by and by we see them without 
knowing that we see them. But if the mountain is leveled, 
the blank in the landscape instructs us. Now that Mr. 
Houghton is dead, the value of his life grows more and 
more apparent to us all—to the authors whose privilege it 
was to trust their affairs to his hands ; to the reading public, 
who trusted his publications because it knew that he would 
never place his imprint upon any corrupt or foolish book ; 
and to his fellow-citizens, who trusted his personal integ- 
rity and his public spirit. Indeed, I think that this word 
trust best describes him in his relations to the community 
in which he lived; it is better than love, it is truer than 
admiration, but it includes them both. How this senti- 
ment grew up is the story of the growth of his own char- 
acter, and that means the story, which most of us know, 
of his life : the American boy in the little Vermont village ; 
the simple, decent, God-fearing living ; the slow, indomi- 
table determination to have an education ; the strenuous 
effort, the restraint, the industry, the patience ; the abso- 
lute hardship, endured without any consciousness of hero- 
ism, but with a simple realization that it was hardship—a 
realization which remained in his memory, and for which 
many a young fellow at college has since had reason to 
thank him. 

After this vigorous and determined youth came the 
struggle of business life. There was no shirking, and there 
was no restless haste; it was straight-ahead plodding; he 
was laying the foundations of a great business, and it had 
to be done patiently and thoroughly; yet no amount of 
drudgery could drag him down into dreary acceptance of 
drudgery as an end; he meant to make printing successful 
—a task so uphill and hopeless that the phrase “a poor 
printer ”’ is proverbial. 

And he did it! It is a brave story, this fight for suc- 
cess, but it is not an uncommon one in America. The 
uncommon thing was the effect of his success upon this 
successful man—an effect which was seen in Mr. Hough- 
ton’s understanding of what hardship meant, in his sym- 
pathy and generous appreciation of effort, in his willing- 
ness to have patience, and in his abiding sense of justice. 
I suppose he could hardly have been just unless he had had 
patience and sympathy; and yet these gentler graces were 
not always credited to him. His strong, stern, rugged 
face—a granite face for power and invincible determina- 
tion, the face of a man who was master of himself and of 
the situations of life—such a face cannot easily show the 
tenderness that lies beneath it. But it was this combina- 
tion of power and gentleness, keenness and simplicity, and 
absolute fair-mindedness, that made people trust him—even 
those, perhaps, who feared him. 

“T try to think,” he used to say, twinkling up at one 
from under his sh brows with his kind, keen brown 
eyes, ‘I try to think how I should feel if I were in So-and- 
so’s place ’—and that was what gave his justice the human 
quality. This putting himself in some one else’s place was 
especially apparent in his relations with his employees. It 
was his principle never to discharge a workman. He knew, 
he said, what it meant to need work; and no man was ever 


deliberately turned out of his printing-office. Of course, — 
that does not necessarily mean that he employed incom- 
petent workmen, but only that they, under his strict and 
exacting discipline, became competent, or that they dropped 
out of his service themselves; although it is certain that 
rather than let a man lose his place he was endlessly 
patient with the inefficient. ‘There is a story of his diffi- 
culties with one of his workmen in the early days of his 
which shows this human and also 

is sense of justice, in a remarkable way. He had in his 
employ, at this time of which I speak, a man who was per- 
sonally antagonistic to him; an old man, rather surly and 
bad-tempered, as well as conceited and unsatisfactory, and 
one whose age made any hope that he might improve im- 
probable—so improbable that Mr. Houghton, then a young 
man struggling to build up his printing-office and do a high 
grade of work, realized that if this person lost his place 
he would find it very difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
get another; so the old man was not discharged. One 
day things culminated in an outburst of insult and impu- 
dence before other employees. It would have seemed that 


that was the moment to get rid of such an employee, but 


the employer refused; no, the man’s bad conduct had 
nothing to do with his work; if he did his work even pass- 
ably well, his personal relations with his employer could 
not throw him out of a job. And the man continued in 
Mr. Houghton’s printing-office for several years. Sym- 
pathy that is not hampered by ingratitude, and a sense of 
justice not bounded by personality, are certainly most 
unusual, 

Very unusual, too, was Mr. Houghton’s feeling about 
money. It was incidental to his aims, but he was singu- 
larly indifferent to it in itself. His mode of living 
scarcely changed as he grew richer; an honorable and 
dignified simplicity characterized it all along. Money 
meant culture and comfort, books and travel, and the 
beauty of life, but never display or waste. Such an attitude 
of mind in regard to money left much for intelligent benevo- 
lence. I cannot imagine that he would have been wasteful 
in charity any more than in his living; but he was always 
ready to hear a story of want or distress; and, having 
heard, to discriminate, and give what, in his judgment, 
was the widest and the wisest help—which might be a 
refusal to give money, but was oftener (and easier to him) 
a generous contribution. 

His generosity, or rather the paradox of indifference to 
money as money, and a keen business appreciation of the 
main chance, was seen in Mr. Houghton’s relations with the 
writers whose books he published. His friendliness with 
‘this authors,” as he used to call the writers upon his list, 
was irrespective of the success of their books; his kindly 
concern, his sympathy, his real wish that they should do as 
well as they could for themselves, made it possible for him 
to give disinterested advice. . 

Those who were associated with him in business could 
tell many stories of his kindness—almost quixotical kind- 
ness—which helped many a forlorn author over a hard 
place. Such, for instance, as the voluntary assumption of 
the expenses of a certain unsuccessful book, on the ground 
that the firm “ was better able to afford the loss than the 
writer ”—and this where the costs were to have been paid 
by the author, and where the publication had been entered 
into against his advice. And, again, where certain costs of 
publication were to be shared upon a work that he felt would 
be successful, the payment of the entire amount because 
it was not successful and he felt that he had been respon- 
sible for the venture, and the author was in straitened cir- 
cumstances. As this particular project had been entered 
into with full appreciation of the risk, and the arrangement 
of share and share alike provided for by contract, no one 
could possibly have expected the publisher to assume the 
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loss. Such instances might be multiplied, but it is enough 
to say that they were characteristic. 

Just as characteristic was the inflexible sense of personal 
right; he might put his rights aside, but he could never be 
made to put them aside. These two things, generosity 
and obstinate self-preservation, were in no sense contradic- 
tory ; they were opposite, but they sprang from one root, 
that sense of justice which was so remarkable in him. If 
he were left to himself, his justice blossomed into most 
beautiful kindliness; but if one attempted to force him, to 
bully him, to encroach one hair’s breadth over the line of 
strict and cold justice, he was as immovable as a rock! 
Persons who knew this side of the great publisher called 
him a “ hard man ;” those who had seen the other side 
knew him to be agenerousfriend. And no one had greater 
cause to know this than his employees at the Riverside 
Press. 

At present the great printing establishment employs more 
than six hundred persons; but in the day of small things, 
when the Press as it is now was only a vision to the young 
printer, Mr. Houghton seemed to realize that his business 
was not for himself alone. I do not know when the 
scheme of co-operation which is now in force at the Press 
occurred to him; perhaps co-operation was the consumma- 
tion of his idea of justice to the people who worked for 
him; but, long before that, he guarded his pay-roll before 
he protected his own pocket. In times of panic, in times 
of financial stress, in times when work was so dull that to 
‘‘shut down” temporarily was evident wisdom, the River- 
side Press ‘made work” so that its pay-roll could be 
counted upon. Once, when the outlook in business was 
very bad, a friend ventured to suggest that one method of 
saving money was open to the firm, even if no method of 
making it was apparent: ‘‘Shorten your pay-roll!’” Mr. 
Houghton, usually the calmest and most courteous listener, 
turned upon him, almost with violence. ‘Shorten his pay- 
roll? turn people out of work? Vever/ It was not to be 
thought of; it was not to be spoken of!” Such generous 
indignation tells what manner of man this rich and suc- 
cessful publisher was. | 

I cannot close without one more reference to his power 
of considering a situation impersonally. As he never 
allowed that to be wrested from him which, left to himself, 
he might have given, it was inevitable that he had many a 
struggle to preserve his rights; but there was never an 
opposition so bitter that he was forced ,out of his calm 
convictions of personal right into personal anger or the 
retaliation of personal abuse. There was always the will- 
ingness—nay, the desire—to see the other side, and a 
curious understanding of his opponent’s frame of mind. 

I have spoken thus at length of what I think was Mr. 
Houghton’s most striking characteristic—his sense of jus- 
tice—because it seems to me that it was the fundamental 
reason of the confidence and trust which he inspired. 
But, after all, there was something more than this; there 
was that indefinable thing we call personality ; he was 
strong, but he was gentle; he had hard, common sense, 
but he was full of delicate sentiment; he believed in 
righteousness and judgment, and that the consequences of 
wrongdoing are the conservers of morality, and must not 
be meddled with or averted; but his pity was sometimes so 
passionate that it was pain. So it was that, instinctively, 
people turnedto him. I once heard one of “ his authors ” 
say, ‘If I were in any trouble, I should want to go and 
tell Mr. Houghton.” The big, kind, simple human heart 
was what one depended upon ; and I do not believe it ever 
failed one who trusted it. 


Great and Small 
By Richard Burton 


The highest hills 
Are wrinkles in Time’s transitory dust ; 

The tiniest rills 3 
Are seas at birth that mold the earth’s huge crust ; 
There is nor great nor small,—our fumbling eyes 
Confuse the Essence with mere shape and size. 
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Glory of the Dying Day 
By William Wilfred Campbell 


O glory of the dying day, 

That into darkness fades away! 

O violet splendor melting down 

By river-bend, o’er tower and town! 
O glory of the dying day, 

That into darkness fades away ! 


O splendor of the gates of night, 

O majesty of dying light, 

That all a molten glory glows, 

Till purple crimsom fades to rose, 

And, dying, melting, outward goes 

In ashes on the even’s rim, 

When all the world grows faint and dim! 


O silvern sound of far-off bells, 
Ringing, ringing, miles away, 
Over river, fields, and fells, 
Round the crimson and the gray ; 
Pealing softly evening out, 
As the dewy dusk comes down, 
And the great night folds about 
River, woodlands, hills, and town! 


O glory of the fading hills, 
O splendor of the river’s breast, 
O silence that the whole world fills, 
O sanctity of peaceful rest, 
Alien from the care of day! 
Now a petaled star peeps in, 
Now night’s choruses begin, 
Musical and far away. 


O glory of the dying day, 
When my life’s evening fades away, 
May it in splendid peace go down, 
Like yours, o’er river-bend and town ; 
Not into silence blind and stark, 
Not into wintry muffled dark, 
But heralded by stars divine, 
May my life’s latest evening ray 
Melt into such a night as thine! 


Scylla and Charybdis 


By the Rev. J. H. Ecob 


Sociological problems are to-day as popular as football. 
Both games are played with more or less savagery. But 
savagery of opinion, because less spectacular, often goes 
evenly on without rebuke, and sometimes even poses as a 
saint. In arecent gathering of ministers the subject of 
caring for the poor was under discussion. A subject lying 
so temptingly near the fields of general sociology could 
not long be considered without the brethren asserting their 
traditional right of leaving the text and taking a turn in 
such inviting pastures. They were picked men from a 
large city. They would “ average up” well to a like num- 
ber taken from any part of the country. It would be fair 
to assume that they were representative of their class. 

The first impression made upon a listener was that of 
perfect serenity of spirit. They reminded one of peaceful 
oxen who had eaten their fill and had camped down tc- 
gether 


Where the trees with leaves umbrageous bend. 


There contentedly they chewed the cud of contemplation. 
Less heat could not have been generated if they had been 
considering the nature of protoplasmic jelly at the bottom 
of the sea. To note their lack-luster eyes, their placid 
brows, and to listen to the comfortable purr of their sen- 
tences, you would suppose that the poor and their woes 
dated back to the age of ice or fire. It was even startling 
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to consider that, within a stone’s throw of the spot where 
this idyllic stream of commonplace was murmuring on, men 
and women—our kind, “ flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone ” 
—were in a life-and-death struggle with the ugliest problems 
that can confront human life. I suppose that this unruffled 
placidity of spirit in presence of suffering is always char- 
acteristic of savagery. Must we conclude, then, from such 
scenes as the foregoing, that much of our civilized Chris- 
tian opinion is still in war-paint and feathers? How else 
shall we account for the fact that such stolidity of thought 
and feeling still possesses even the prophets of the people 
respecting the tremendous fate of so large a part of our 
own kind? A single child run over by a cart will throw a 
whole street into a fever of excitement. But that same 


street will witness scores of children hustled and crowded | 


down to a bottomless pit of misery and degradation with 
hardly a sigh or protest, except from some unbalanced, 
tender-hearted crank. O for a trumpet put to stern, pro- 
phetic lips, whose tones should wax louder and louder, till 
the whole camp of God should tremble! We have so long 
played with abstractions of this subject—‘“ questions,”’ 
‘“‘problems,” “classes,” “ conditions,” mere ghosts of the 
reality—that we get no nearer to our suffering kind than 
the spiritualists get to the dead through their séances and 
table-tippings and flimsy materializations. It is sufficiently 
pathetic to see a group of these ghost-traffickers laughing, 
jesting, singing, around a table at which the imperial 
Shakespeare or even Father Abraham is rapping loudly 
for audience. It is equally hard for our poor brother to 
get a true hearing through our heartless abstractions. We 
every one of us need to be inoculated with Wor{d-Pain 
till, in some measure, we get into the fellowship of 
ferings of Jesus Christ for men. 

It was equally startling to discover the cause oKthis 
quiescent state of heart and conscience respecting \ so 
imperative a theme. This group of men were about evenly 
divided between two philosophies of life. One was t 
mystical theory of the pietist. The present order is divine. 


It seems to be the purpose of God’s providence to keep 


men divided into classes of rich and poor, strong and weak, 
fortunate and unfortunate. How else can the Christian 
graces be cultivated? “The poor ye have always with 
you.” This is Scylla. Charybdis is the one all-sufficient, 
sovereign dictum of naturalism, ‘‘ The survival of the fittest.” 
Adopt either of these theories, that our present sociological 
condition is the outcome of divine purpose on the one 
hand, or of the law of evolution on the other, and immedi- 
ately conscience drops off tosleep. Personal responsibility 
has little or no place in either scheme. We have little else 
to do in either of these fatalistic schemes than to bless our 
stars if we ourselves fare well, and shed a mild, ineffectual 
moonlight of compassion upon our brother if he fares ill. 
If this group of cultivated, thoughtful ministers were 
‘“‘ taking things easy” in one or the other of these theories, 
we may be sure that they have multitudes of followers. 
That poor battered, bedraggled text, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you”! As ifthe poor were set here for an 
object-lesson to keep us well-dressed saints up in our 
Christian graces! or as if they were something like five- 
finger exercises to the musician! Heavenhelpus! whatan 
assault upon that name which is first and most on our lips, 
Our Father! As if a father would keep one of his chil- 
dren ignorant, brutalized, starved, and naked, that his 
other children might have a fit subject to exercise their 
virtues on! Could maudlin pietism go further? Of course, 
if this is the divine order, all that we comfortable saints 
can do is to keep our graces malleable by a little left- 
handed charity. We must learn to weep easily at moving 
tales of woe, Alas my brother! and throw him our spare 
change, then leave him to the divine order till we begin to 
get a little rusty again in our pious practices. By this 
sweet, childlike scheme we shoulder off upon Divine Provi- 
dence all the shame and injustice and degradation of our 
wicked social system. Providence has long been a favor- 
ite dumping-ground for uncomfortable responsibilities. 
When will we take home to heart and conscience the con- 
dition of our fellow-men as a true family question? Let 
us either stop- saying, Our Father, or else begin to say, 
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My brother. If we love not our brother whom we have 
seen, how shall we love God whom we have not seen? The 
man who says My Father, and does not say My brother, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him. 
If not quite so pious, we can be more learned and just 
as comfortable in the naturalistic scheme, “the survival of 
the fittest.” This not only eases your conscience, but 
tickles your vanity. If you ate one of the well-to-do, by 
that same token you are one of the “ fittest.”” Most unctu- 
ous conclusion! And this poor wretch, sloughed off into 
misery and degradation, is there by no one’s grace, by no 
one’s vice. It is the law. ‘The scientist says, calmly, I 
will not take sides with the sparrow against the hawk. 


‘He was made to be torn and eaten, and the hawk was made 


to do it. Law reigns. Just so reasons the calm sociol- 
ogist of the great corporation and the little, and all of us 
scientifico-pietists cry, Amen! We have substituted in 
place of the old fatalistic ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right our 
snug little “‘ Survival of the fittest,’ and so have committed 
our conscience to a mere change of names. Is it not 
time that we began to ask, Who and what are the fittest ? 
Our logic runs round and round, chasing its own tail: the. 
fittest survive, therefore the survivor is the fittest. Sup- 
pose we pull ourselves up with the question, What is the fit- 
test? Among our institutions to-day, which is the stronger, 
spending more money, engaging more men, more potent 
in politics, more shrewdly worldly-wise, the Church or the 
saloon? One of the latest survivals of time, and a most 
lively survival, is this same saloon. Is this the last and 
best of the offspring of evolution? The latest develop- 
ment of our industrial system is the huge, all-devouring cor- 
poration: is it therefore “ fittest’? By far the majority 
of millions on the face of the earth are heathen: is heathen- 
ism the fittest? Nearly one-third of the human race are 
Chinese : is that the pet type of evolution? The Chinese 
Government has survived through these thousands of years ; 
ristian Governments were, in comparison, born yes- 
terday : which is the fittest? The slum is here, broadly 
founded, virile, a most potent, hideous reality: is it more 
“fit’’*than the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, which is 
struggling, like Milton’s newly created animals, to get itself 
out of the ground? * 

My dearly beloved brethren, you and I will have a hard 
time to persuade men that the survivor is the fittest. 
It behooves us to cease rolling that sweet morsel under 
It is an opiate to conscience. We will do 
well to turn that seductive bit of phikophy over to the 
tender mercies of our scientific brethren, who just now seem 
to be after it with “malicious intent.” It is their snake, 
warmed to life in their own bosoms; let them look after it. 
We shall have quite enough on our hands if we take back 
upon conscience the responsibilities which we have 
shouldered off upon Divine Providence, and shake ourselves 
out of the fatal lethargy of our sciences and philosophies 
falsely so called, “‘fittest’”’ or no “fittest.” The slums are 
here ; ghastly, all-devouring, damning poverty is here; 
the underpaid, despairing, striking workman is here; the 
gorged, insolent millionaire is here who calls himself Capital ; 
the anaconda corporation is here ; production is here with 
its untold riches, while distribution has not yet arrived, 
and greed, fraud, corners, starvation, fill in the hiatus. 
These are survivals, whatever else they are, and they con- 
front this generation with their insolent challenge. You 
may cry, What shall we do? and I may be compelled to 
cry back, I do not know; but one thing is certain: we 
never will know with a conscience drugged fast asleep by 
soft, enervating theories. We can forgive the disciples for 
their helplessness in Gethsemane, but we can never forgive 
their sleeping there. The least we can do is to watch with 
our suffering humanity through its dark and bitter hour. 


The only way to regenerate the world is to do the duty 
which lies nearest us, and not to hunt after grand, far- 
fetched ones for ourselves. If each drop of rain chose 


where it should fall, God’s showers would not fall as they 
do now.— Charles Kingsley. 
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The Mission of Alonzo 


A Story in Two Parts—I. 
By Priscilla Leonard 


The Reverend James Burnham was young and inexperi- 
enced. Nevertheless, his congregation, which was a small 
but growing one in a prosperous suburb, liked him and 
approved of him. He was earnest; he was reverent; he 
had a natural gift of preaching. The young people ad- 
mired him as he was at present; the older members, who 
had sat under more mature pulpit eloquence, were yet sat- 
isfied that there were large possibilities in their young 
pastor. It was a happy settlement for the Reverend 
James, or would have been, but for one thing: he was des- 
perately shy. 

Now, for an ordinary man to be shy is painful enough to 
the sufferer ; but for a minister to be so afflicted is a long- 
drawn torture. The pastor of a flock, who must make a 
visit to every member, young and old, of his congregation ; 
who must find something suitable and cordial to say to 
each; who must break through the conventions that are 
such a support and relief to human embarrassment, and 
must exhort, command, question, comfort, sympathize with 
and lead these individual souls as occasion demands, with- 
out any guide but his own sense of the necessities of the 
case—such a man in such an office is painfully hampered 
when a barrier of shyness hems him round and prevents 
all natural approach. The Reverend Mr. Burnham, when 
he looked down from his pulpit upon the faces of his flock, 
felt a wave of collective affection for them ; he preached 
freely, and often reached their hearts. But when he laid 
aside his Geneva gown and came down among these men 
and women, his speech became awkward, his very face set 
and constrained. When he visited—and he visited every 
one, painstakingly, so many times a year, by the list in his 
carefully kept memorandum-book—he broke through the 
ice each time with the same desperate effort at conversa- 
tton, and a chill hung round the rest of the call. Yet, 
withal, his shyness was so gentle, so evidently accompa- 
nied by sincere good will to all, that it alienated none. 
Only, it set him apart. He had no near personal relation, 
no warm cordiality, with any one; the theoretical, imper- 
sonal, spiritual, abstract side of his people was all he knew, 
and all they touched in him. It was, therefore, a great 
crisis in his life when the events about to be related 
entered into it; and though his congregation were not 
entirely in sympathy with him in the struggle here re- 
corded, they have never quarreled with the result. 

The young minister, unfortunately, was doubly shy of 
the ladies of the church. He had always feared girls with 
a consuming embarrassment, even as a small boy, and the 
feeling had grown with his growth and strengthened with 
his strength. He shook hands dutifully, every Sunday, 
with all the feminine members of the flock, and blushed as 
he did so; he announced their missionary societies and 
sewing sociables conscientiously, and strove in every way 
to do his duty by them ; but that was all. When invited 
to the houses of his congregation, he invariably took refuge 
with the male members of the family ; and once, when cor- 
nered at a family tea in the home of four unmarried sisters, 
he spent the evening in an agony which it unnerved him 
to recall. And yet—irreconcilable mystery !—he liked girls. 
He admired them from afar; he would have given his 
right hand to know what to say to the gay young creatures 
that fluttered into the pews on Sundays, and looked up at 
him with bright, attentive glances. Lately there had been 
a new and most charming addition to their ranks in Miss 
Anne Irving, the only daughter of a prosperous manufac- 
turer, a handsome, high-spirited, motherless girl of nineteen, 
fresh from school, and full of plans for the amelioration of 
all mankind, He heard of her on every side, for she was 
as popular as a pretty girl ought to be; and he would have 
liked immensely to see more of her than just the glancing 
vision he had of her every week in church. But he felt 
himself more tongue-tied than ever when he shook hands 
with her, stiffly, in the aisle on Sundays. It was a hard 
fate, and the Reverend James worried over it more than 
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all the rest of his shyness, that he was thus shut off, hope- 
lessly, from the loveliest half of creation. 

And yet I do not think he would ever have voluntarily 
selected Alonzo Hudson as an instrument of deliverance. 
Nobody, in fact, would ever have chosen to have anything 
to do with Alonzo if it could have been helped. But it is 
the unhappy province of the ministry to be the free prey of 
the human reprobate, and Alonzo was aware of the privi- 
leges of his situation. Indeed, he had made a good thing 
out of the clergy, in various places. For instance, he and 
Mary Jane, his wife, and the four children, had been con- 
verted in a Baptist meeting, in a Pennsylvania village, a 
year previous to this. They had received a barrel of flour, 
a ton of coal, two sets of clothes apiece all round, had their 
rent paid for three months, and, all sorts of promiscuous 
gifts made by various of the faithful, from a cast-off photo- 
graph album to an old pickax. The pickax sent a cold 
chill down Alonzo’s spine, for it reminded him of manual 
labor, which he had forsworn for ever; and he mislaid it 
at once. As long as the rill of Baptist benevolence con- 
tinued to trickle, Alonzo and Mary Jane attended church 
intermittently, and sent a child now and then to Sunday- 
school. But the strain became too great, until it really 
was impossible for Mr. and Mrs. Hudson to keep sober 
any longer. Hence came a deplorable lack of interest 
in their further support among the Baptists, and an express 
determination by some of,the members to replevin their 
goods; so that the Hudsons thought it best to remove sud- 
denly, pawning whatever they could not carry, and settled 
on the Reverend Mr. Burnham’s parish as a new sphere 
of operations. 

It was a congregation in which there were but few poor, 
and none in destitution—a group of business men and 
their families, with a sprinkling of clerks and the better 
class of mechanics, sturdy, thrifty, self-respecting folk- 
Alonzo surveyed the ground, and reckoned, wisely, that 
he would be an entirely new experience to the 
tor. Then he started in. Mary Jane, also, selected her 
victim. The pretty young lady who wanted to do some- 
thing for the poor, and knew nothing whatever about them, 
was too good an opportunity to be lost. Accordingly, or 
the very Sunday when Alonzo went to consult the pastor 
as to having the baby baptized, Mrs. Hudson sent the 
eldest girl, barefoot and ragged, to Miss Irving’s Sunday- 
school class. Laura Ann (known in her family as Lor’ann) 
was well trained; she made a striking tableau of uncared- 
for misery among the well-dressed children about her; 
and she asked Miss Irving, timidly, to come and see “ her 
poor ma,” while to further questioning, after the class was - 
dismissed, she yielded, as if reluctantly, the sad facts that 
the younger children had no clothes fit to wear to school, 
that ma was ailing and had no fire, and pa was out of work. 

That was enough for Anne. Fired with enthusiasm, she 
hurried down, on Monday morning, to succor the Hudson 
heusehold. Lor’ann, playing on the street as an outpost, 
ran ahead and announced her arrival, and then rushed 
back to meet her and escort her in. They were ready for 
her ; Alonzo had arranged himself in the rocking-chair, 
with the baby, who cried steadily in his unaccustomed 
hands; Mary Jane reclined, as if exhausted, upon the rickety 
sofa, whose tattered dirtiness was beyond description; and 
the children, barefoot and ragged, clustered round the 
table. It was atruesceneof poverty. Thesocial reformer 
would have asked questions—but the Hudsons had wisely 
avoided the social reformer, and chosen “the quality ” 
instead. 

Alonzo, with a noble civility, rose, baby and all, and 
offered the rocking-chair to his guest, taking no denial. 
Miss Irving sat down, her heart swelling with pity. It 
was the first time she had ever been brought into real 
contact with the rude facts of destitution, and her quick 
impulse was to relieve them. She looked at the sallow, 
flabby face of Mary Jane, at the unshaven wildness of 
Alonzo, at the inch-deep dirt on the children, and thought 
how lovely it would*be to see them all clean and wel? 
dressed. The child in Alonzo’s arms kept on wailing, and 
Mary Jane stretched out one sinewy arm dramatically. “I’m 
that weak, Miss, that I can’t tend my own child, ‘nd he has 
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to lose his sleep nights with it.”” The baby, at this, feeling 
more unaccustomed than ever to its father, who was now 
holding it almost upside down, burst out with redoubled 
vehemence, and Anne, with the motherly instinct of all 
women, held out her arms for the little creature. Alonzo, 
with a faint protest, gladly relinquished it, and she cuddled 
_ thetiny bundle up in her strong young arms, where it ceased 
crying atonce. wasa plump child, and rather a pretty one, 
and smiled up in the stranger’s face with the ineradicable 
sweetness of childhood, so that Anne felt her heart warm 
toward it then and there. And just at that moment the 
door opened, and in walked—the Reverend James Burn- 
ham, who had come, in the pursuance of his office, to bap- 
tize the baby. 

Not all the shyness in the world could have withstood 
the shock of that pretty picture of the fresh, sweet, radiant 
young woman in the rocking-chair, with the dingy baby 
in her sympathetic arms. The Reverend James looked full 
at her, with a gaze of frank surprise and admiration. And 
she, being the most unaffected and unconscious of mortals, 
smiled back at him as naturally as possible, as if they were 
great friends and co-workers already. In that moment the 
young minister entirely forgot what he had come for, and 
only felt that smile all over him like a thrill of sunshine. 
But Alonzo recalled him to his mission. 

“ Here is our little one, Dr. Burnham,” he said. (Alonzo 
called every clergyman a Doctor of Divinity, as a delicate 
piece of flattery.) ‘“‘My poor wife is not able to rise. 
She’s a sick woman, Doctor. We’ve had hard luck with 
sickness, but we don’t complain.” __ 

Mary Jane sniffed decorously at this. Lor’ann rubbed 
the corner of her eyes with her knuckles and produced a 
tear. It was most affecting. : 

““T always want my children baptized,” said Mary Jane, 
weakly. ‘ Pore as we are, we try to bring ’em up right. 
LLor’ann, go git the water in the chiny dish.” 

Lor’ann disappeared into the yard, and the pump was 
heard working. Then she reappeared with a chipped 
soap-dish, indescribably grimy, and half full of water. If 
Anne Irving had ever felt any amusement at her pastor’s 
shyness, it dissolved into admiration of the simple dignity 
and reverence with which, in the face of such incongrui- 
ties, he made the baptismal ceremony as sacred and 
impressive as if it had been performed in the most deco- 
rous of churches. And when, afterwards, they left the 
dingy house together, the beauty and power of the simple 
service seemed to linger about both their hearts as an 
atmosphere of sympathy. The pastor actually found him- 
self discussing with a girl the best way to help these des- 
titute members of his fold; and he could not help seeing, 
moreover, the superior quickness of the feminine mind in 
such homely matters. He became convinced, in addition, 
that concerted action was preferable to individual effort in 
this instance, and slipped into saying, more than once, 
what ‘‘we can do” and what “ we shall find best.’”’ When 
he got home and thought about it, he fairly gasped. But, 
all the same, he held to his new conviction that it was the 
only way to deal with this novel and perplexing case. As 
for Anne Irving, she never had liked to do thingsalone. She 
was a good comrade by nature. And there was evidently 
no one who could help her in this case as the pastor could. 
He was so very nice, too, so very much moré sympathetic 
than she had thought. One of those nice shy people, evi- 
dently, who were so charmingly easy to know after one 
once got acquainted with them. Then she forgot all about 
him in her plans for Alonzo and Mary Jane. They were 
to do this and that; they were to have this and that done 
for them. -And Anne went out and shopped vigorously 
next day, buying, among other things, what would have 
worried Mary Jane if she had known it—a box of soap! 

The next two months were a wild whirl of events which 
have never been quite straightened out in the minds of any 
of the participants. By the end of a week from his first 
interview with Alonzo, the Reverend James could no longer 
be said not to be on terms of familiar intimacy with at 
least one human being. Alonzo came to see him every 
day (or so it seemed), at seasonable and unseasonable 
hours. He recounted to the young pastor’s wearied ear 
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all his history, with that of Mary Jane and the children 
parenthetically interjected. The flow of his narrative, when 
not checked (and the Reverend James did not know how 
to check it), lasted for hours at a time; he sat with his 
grimy elbow on the study desk, right in the middle of the 
weekly sermon, so to speak, and told his unending tale. 
The “short and simple annals of the poor” were a 
misnomer in his case. Every few days brought a new 
subject of explanation or complaint. Whenever work was — 
procured for him by the personal solicitation of the pastor 
among the business men of the church who had work to 
give, Alonzo always came, a day or two afterward, to detail 
the cogent reasons why he could not take it that time. 
‘I’m not sound and healthy, Dr. Burnham, but I’m 
willin’ to do whatever work I can. Now that job yistiddy, 
I’d no more than started it, sir, when there come on one of 
them old spells of mine, with all the symptoms, jest the same 
asever. Cold chills outside of me, ’nd burnin’ heat inside ; 
rackin’ agony all up and down my spine; cold pains in my 
chest, splittin’ headache, ’nd a goneness, Doctor, in my legs 
that jest can’t be described. Yes, sir, I’ve doctored for 
it, time and ag’in; but there ain’t no doctor ever could 
understand my case, nor no medicine ’ll put strength into 
me when I’m took that way. There’s jest one thing has 
kep’ me alive through it, ’nd this is it,” producing a small 
bottle of dirty-brown liquid from his pocket, and setting it 
before his auditor. ‘' Mary Jane’s father he was a jedge— 
yes, sir, a jestice of the peace up in Massachusetts, ’nd a fine 
old family. Mary Jane comes of splendid people, Doctor, 
and better brought up than any woman round these parts. 
The girls around here, they don’t begin to get the bringin’ 
up that woman had! Well, as I was sayin’, her brother 
was a doctor—practiced with a di-ploma hangin’ up 
framed on the wall—and he gev me the receipt for this 
liniment. If anything could ’a’ cured my complaint, sir, 
this wonderful stuff would ’a’ done it. It cures sprains, 
bruises, colds and coughs, rheumatiz, neuralogy, ’nd the 
bites of any insects, ’nd I should be proud to sell you a © 
bottle, Dr. Burnham, it bein’ only fifty cents, and guaran, 
teed made at home and genu-ine.”” The Reverend James 
closed the conversation at this point by buying the bottle, 
and felt that he had got off cheap. He used some of it 
on his dog, which had been in a fight, but found that the 
wounds were rather irritated than healed by it, so he threw 
the rest away. Alonzo sold several bottles of the mixture 
afterward, among the congregation. Miss Irving and the 
pastor, consulting together over work for him, were not 
altogether sure about Alonzo’s truthfulness, although they 
kept their misgivings from each other as much as possible, 
and always spoke of him, when they recommended him to 
employers, as ‘‘ one in great need, with a family dependent 
on him, and so willing to try anything !” , 
Miss Irving had her discouragements, too, with Mary 
Jane. It did seem to her, as she visited the Hudson dwell- 
ing patiently, day after day—the pastor only got there once 
a week or so—that to keep the place clean was possible, 


' even for extreme poverty. But Mrs. Hudson, whose powers 


of monologue were second only to her husband’s, explained 
it unanswerably to her. ‘ You see, Miss, I have a misery 
in my back so that I can’t sweep them rooms; it ain’t in 
me. I jest lay here and study how to keep this place clean 
tell I git the headache. No, Miss Irving, I can’t let 
Lor’ann do any sweepin’, fer she’s too little. The reason 
I have misery in my back -is jest because my ma she put 
me to workin’ too young, and now I’m a-sufferin’ fer it; ’nd 
I won’t let my child grow up a-sufferin’. Some day I’ll 
feel better, ’nd then I’ll set to work so’s you won’t know 
these rooms!’”’ And Mary Jane rocked the baby lazily, 
while he clutched at the two rows of lank curls that framed 
her sallow face. Sometimes she wore curl-papers instead. 
As for the children, though soap and combs were duly pro- 
vided by Anne, they were as dirty and frowsy as ever. The 
young clergyman, coming in one day, found Miss Irving 
actually washing and combing the two oldest ones herself, 
and went manfully to work and helped her, wiping the 
soap out of the children’s eyes, and holding them steady 
while their tangled locks were parted for the first time in 
their lives. | 
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The Public Schools 
By Lillian W. Betts 


Now, when public interest is aroused on the subject of 
public schools, every word from recognized authorities 
should carry weight, should help to mold public opinion. 
Recently the Committee on Studies of the New York Board 
of Education invited several men, whose work and position 
have made them authorities, to discuss some of the prob- 
lems that confront that body. One of the speakers, whose 
experience gives weight to his conclusions, was Dr. Seth 
Low, President of Columbia College, who said : 


The trustees of the college give to a skilled agent the power 
of shaping the work of the university. The educational direc- 
tion should originate with the educators of your staff. There 
should be one officer for problems of construction—call him 
superintendent of school buildings or otherwise—and one for 
the purchase of supplies. I have no confidence in the effective- 
ness of a committee for executive work. It must have a right 
arm. | 
With regard to Boards of Trustees, I have no contact with 
them in practice, but theoretically. 1 should expect the trustee 
system to work badly, provided they have any power. They were 
not a feature of the system in Brooklyn, and their absence was not 
noticed. I know that a public-school system of considerable 
size may be carried on without them. Their powers should be 
confined to observation and recommendation. 


Superintendent Jasper favors the retention of the trus- 
tees, because he believes they come near to the people. 
The retaining of ward trustees is a much-debated question 
in New York. The trustees stand in close relation to the 
schools in their district, and there is a marked difference 
of opinion as to their value to the schools or the system. 
Certainly the temper and attitude of mind of some of the 
trustees toward the subject of public education indicates 
clearly that their conception of their relation is the personal 
one only. The trustees who announce that they will not 
serve if there is a change that diminishes their power give 
the one imperative reason for their removal. No evidence 
for their removal could be ‘so convincing as the declaration 
that the best interest of the public schools must yield to 
their desire to wield power. The statement that the trus- 
tees bring the people and the schools into closer relation 
needs explanation. The schools and the home will come 
into right relation when the mothers and teachers meet on 
a common ground of respect, and a common desire to 
secure the right conditions for each pupil. When this 
relation exists, the child will live in a circle of harmony, 
not one of indifference or antagonism due wholly to a lack 
of understanding. i 

The Committee on Studies took a long step forward 
when they invited this conference on public-school ques- 
tions. Just such conferences will go far toward educating 
public sentiment, and educating the citizens to a compre- 
hension of their relations to the whole subject of education. 
Brooklyn learns through its able Superintendent, William H. 
Maxwell, that it has four thousand children barred out of 
its public schools for lack of room, and nine thousand 
attending half-day sessions. Ninety six teachers have two 
distinct sets of children each day under their control. 
The classes are overcrowded at both sessions, even with 
this division; this puts the teacher at a great disadvantage, 
compelling her to work at a strain that is most unjust 
to her, and one that causes the city employing her to ap- 
pear other than a just employer. The inadequacy of the 
school accommodations of Brooklyn will be better compre- 
hended when it is remembered that twenty-five thousand 
children are in parochial schools. If the children of 
the city, irrespective of social-condition or creed, de 
pended on the public-school accommodations, the situation 
would appear hopeless in the face of the rapid growth of 
the city.. | 
_ The public-school accommodations and system will be 
just what the majority of the citizens of any community 
demand ; no better and no worse. A few men here and 
there, studying the system, comparing it with that of other 
communities, agitating the subject, do not represent public 
_ Opinion ; they represent an educated effort to arouse and 
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compel public attention. Eventually this will result in a 
public sentiment which not only approves, but will compel, 
wise liberality in public-school management. 

An ignorant population is a menace to any form of gov- 
ernment, but it is fatal to a democratic government whose 
destiny is decided by its citizens irrespective of educational 
qualification. 


Decoration of Walls 
By Candace Wheeler 


Back of all our practice in the art of making our houses 
beautiful, there are fixed and solid principles to be consid- 
ered ; and these principles are reasons founded upon and 
governed by facts. If we neglect or ignore these independ- 
ent facts, we miss the lasting enjoyment which follows well- 
founded decoration. 

The power of making those things beautiful which exist 
primarily for convenience and use is one of the distinctions 
and privileges of art; and nowhere is it more necessary or 
potent than in its effect upon the walls of our houses. 

Walls are, of course, one of the first necessities of civili- 
zation. They give space for personal privacy, and for that 
reserve of the individual which is the earliest effect of the 
growth of thought. But, in spite of their necessity, there is 
in them something of restraint to the eye and to the sense 
which is not altogether agreeable. Limitation of space, 
confinement within given limits, is, on the whole, repugnant 
to either the natural or the civilized man, and for this 
reason we are constantly tempted to disguise the limit and 
to cover the wall in such a way as shall interest and make 
us forget our bounds. 

It is this instinct to substitute something which will 
divert. us from the thought of our confines that makes us 
hang our walls with pictures, or cover them with textiles, 
or with paper which carries design, or even to color them 
with pigments—something, anything, which will disguise a 
distasteful fact and make it masquerade as a luxury. 

As I have said, it is one of the privileges and opportu- 
nities of art to invent these subterfuges ; and to do it so 
thoroughly and successfully as to content and please us 
with facts which would otherwise be disagreeable. And 
we do, by these various devices, make our walls so hos- 
pitable to our thoughts that we take positive and constant 
pleasure in them. 

We do this chiefly, perhaps, by ministering to our in- 
stinctive love of color; for color is to many temperaments 
like food to the hungry: it satisfies as insistent a demand 
of the mind as food does to the body. 

At this late period of the world, we are the inheritors of 
many methods of wall disguise, from the Oriental weavings 
or the shawl-coverings with which our nomadic forefathers 
lined the walls of their tents, or the arras which in later 
days covered the roughness and rudeness of the stone 
walls of kings and barons, to the pictured tapestries of 
later centuries. This latter achievement of art manu- 
facture has outlived and far outweighed the others in 
value, because it more perfectly performs the object of its 
creation. 

Tapestries, for the most part, offer us a semblance of 
nature, and cheat us with a sense of unlimited horizon. 
The older tapestries give us, with this, suggestions of 
human life and action in out-of-door scenes sufficiently 
unrealistic to offer a vague dream of existence in fields and 
forests. This effectually diverts our minds from the 
bounds of our individual or family space, and allows us 
the freedom of nature. 

Probably the true secret of the never-failing appreciation 
of tapestries—from the very beginning of their history 
until to day—is this fact of their suggestiveness ; since we 
find that damasks of silk or velvet or other costly weav- 
ings, although far surpassing tapestries in texture, and 
always in consolidation of color, yet lacking their suggest- 
iveness to the mind, can never rival them in the estimation 
of the world. Unhappily, we cannot count veritable tapes- 
tries as a modern recourse in wall-treatment, since the 
earlier ones are precluded from general use by their scarcity 
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and costliness, and those which are modern, not only by 
reason of costliness, but also by inappropriateness of design. 
Undoubtedly there might be effective substitutes pro- 
duced at moderate cost which would be appropriate not only 
in design but to modern conditions as well; but, so far, 


.all modern substitutes or imitations of tapestry follow the 


picture rather than the landscape idea, and present us with 
figure compositions after modern paintings, than which 
nothing could be less adapted to the purpose. 

Of course to the rich nothing is impossible, and where 
suitable tapestries are not obtainable, mural paintings by 
competent artists or skillful tintings in dyes and stains upon 
canvas produce the same impression and nearly the same 
effect. It should be remembered, however, that these 
effects are more suitable to the genera/ rooms of the family 
—the halls, dining-room, and library—than to drawing- 


‘rooms, where the luxury and glitter of furniture and pic- 


tures demand something more in accord with their arti- 
ficiality. 

For rooms of fashion and social performance nothing 
can be more beautiful than the various silken hangings 
and wonderful brocades which charm the eye with color 
and reflections. These webs, woven from threads whose 
inherent brilliancy makes them a part of the world’s luxury, 
are a legacy bequeathed by worms to the earth which has 
fed and harbored them—an over-payment for scant hospi- 
tality, which enriches us with beauty. 

Tapestries and brocades are inheritances from the past, 
the inventions of days when the brains of the world were 
taxed to supply the wants and please the fancies of princes 
and nobles ; the days when other humanity was, perforce, 
contented with the ugliness of poverty and the bareness of 
privation. But the brains of to-day are busy with the 
wants of the million, and must work, not only to create 
beauty, but to create it for all, so that even the poor can 
have it in certain measure in their domestic surroundings. 
We cannot surpass, indeed we can hardly equal, the 
methods which produced the tapestries of Flanders and 
the brocades of Italy and France ; we must be contented 
with having made architecture and its accessories fit the 
great masses of the world far more comfortably, and with 
having brought the simple and easy refinements of life 
within the reach of even the laborers of the world. 

One of the steps which mark this tendency of modern 
centuries is shown in manufactures of much beauty and so 
little cost as to be easily attainable by the masses; and 
among them the production of paper-hangings for walls 
must rank as one of the most important. It would be 
difficult to substitute anything more generally appropriate 
to interior effects and modern conditions of life, since its 
range of quality is so wide as to fit all circumstances, and 
in a certain way to equalize the advantages of money, mak- 
ing beauty possible to those who have little as well as 
those who have much. It has imitated, mechanically, the 
work of the decorative painter, until the homes of the mod- 
erately rich and the extravagantly rich are not so far apart 
in aspect ; and, indeed, domestic art is more indebted to its 
manufacture than is easily understood, Still, it is to wall- 
papers that we owe most of the disturbing and mistaken 
decoration of our walls. The largest proportion of it is 
too demonstrative, too insistent, for proper wall-treatment, 
and it not infrequently makes us more conscious of the 
walls themselves than if they were left in their original 
blankness. 

Sometimes, in a badly papered room, one feels as if the 
interior were alive with motion. Bunches of flowers seem 
to start out from every plane of surface, making it impos- 
sible to dodge them ; or zigzag forms writhe in platoons 
along the walls, until the unhappy occupant might almost 
as well be struggling with a nightmare. 

All this is a result of ignorance of principles. Instead 
of making the wall almost disappear from one’s sight or 
consciousness in a pleasant vision of color, or of using it 
as a screen to carry vaguely agreeable suggestions of beau- 
tiful form—as if something pleasant had been placed there 
at will—it becomes a perfect misery of commercial inven- 
tion. 

Often the unlucky householder does not know why he 
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suffers under this infliction, and it is only by the education 
of unrest that he learns to shun the strongly colored, 
strongly printed, ignorantly designed wall-paper. A com- 
paratively recent manufacture called “ingrain paper” has 
done much to mitigate and improve modern wall-p:pers. 
It is without design, which is often a relief, and appears in 
soft and pleasant tints produced upon the principle that 
gives value to “impressionist ’” methods of painting—the 
mixing of two differently colored pulps closely together, so 
that, although they apparently form one tint, it is the re- 
sult of juxtaposition of particles rather than union of them; 
the eye performing the process of blending, and in this way 
giving a curious variety of effect in one color, something 
corresponding to the vibration of one tone in sound. 

A paper which has this quality is not only agreeable to 
the eye, but, being to all intents and purposes a plane sur- 
face, makes a good background for pictures as well. Upon. 
the walls gf bedrooms, where — are not so much a 

l-paper may be of great value © 
in giving variety instead of monotony of effect, provided 
always that there is in it a genera/ diffusion of color instead 
of a violent separation of it. Ifthe tints are soft enough to 
melt into each other naturally, or if the design is printed 
in two tones of the same color, making simply an access or 
diminution of the same tint—and these accesses appear in 
graceful and pleasing form—the walls become a pleasant 
barrier to the eye, and, although bounding and limiting the 
view, offer an agreeable substitute for distance. 

It would be beyond the intention of this paper to go into 
the subject of design in wall-coverings, although, undoubt- 
edly, the character of the design has much to do with its 
effect upon the eye and the mind. What is chiefly to be 
considered is how to transform a barrier into a pleasant 
limit instead of a disagreeable one, and there are many 
ways of doing this. 

Wall-paper is the common and usual expedient, but there 
are other wall-coverings which fit their several places 
happily and give variety of surface and novelty of effect. 
Canvases of hemp or cotton, coarsely woven, and with or 
without decoration or applied color, are among the success- 
ful expedients ; as a coarse surface of this kind is ren- 
dered agreeable by the minute particles of light and shadow 
produced by the crossing of the threads. These bits of 
light and shade give the mixed tint of which I have before 
spoken, and which is almost better in certain rooms 
than design. Flat straw weavings, and interlacings of thin 
strips of wood—both of Chinese manufacture—are breaut:ful 
in color and surface. But, leaving out every application of 
material and depending upon color alone, it is possible so 
to treat our walls as to make them pleasant and restful to 
our senses, and a friendly instead of an unfriendly influence. 

Sleeping-rooms, bath-rooms, and rooms which are or 
should be subject to frequent applications of water, must, 
of course, have walls treated only with oil paint ; and this 
is generally an unsympathetic treatment, since a hard and 
shining surface is apt to result from its use. Having these 
natural disadvantages, it follows that much more thought 
and care should be given to the manner of its use than 
when water-color—which is naturally soft in effect—is ap- 
plied. The tints should be much more carefully selected, 
and more skill should be demanded in their application. 

There is no reason, however, why, even in rooms which 
are subject to constant scrubbing, the oil color shou'd not 
be used in two tones, with design in stencil, thus producing 
exactly the effect of a paper printed in monochrome. 

I have seen a room so skillfully treated in fine stencil- 
work in two pale tones of blue that it was like a piece of 
beautiful old porcelain, and yet it was quite able to bear a 
weekly scrubbing, if the necessity for it existed. 

But, whatever method of wall decoration is chosen, the 
two principles of pleasantness of color and suggestiveness 
of design will save one from the mistakes which are apt to 
follow uneducated or inexperienced decoration. To be 
constantly reminded of the wall as a wall, as a solid piece ~ 
of masonry, is what one must avoid; and yet we must also 
remember that it is quite as possible, and almost as in- 
stinctive, for us to make the wall beautiful as for the pearl- 


oyster to spread its shell with opalescent nacre. : 
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The Ride of Betsey Bennett 


A Bicycle Story for Boys 
By John Preston True 


Miss Betsey Bennett was odd. 

That would not have troubled the village to any great 
extent had she been willing to take the advice in regard to 
every-day affairs which so many were eager to give her. 
But that was the last thing she was at all likely to do, 
for Miss Betsey Bennett was independent. She lived with 
a very deaf sister in a neat little cottage at one end of the 
town. That is to say, it was reputed to be neat, although 
very few of her fellow-citizens ever saw it, as it was shut 
off from a front view by an exceedingly thick hedge. A 
vigorous board fence in full flower of spikes took care of 
the other three sides; and as to callers, Miss Betsey 
never had any. 

It is true Pelatiah Macomber came at lengthy intervals, 
harmonious with his own length of limb—once in the 
spring to plow and lay out her garden ; once in October 
to harvest the proceeds; once in November to stack away 
the stock of fuel which had already been tossed over the 
fence in short cuts of rock maple, stove-length size. But 
Pelatiah the Silent was not given to speech, and the extract 
of news thus acquired was singularly deficient in details. 
Even the boys of the town had ceased to consider that fence 
a defiance, 

It was different once; but one day they raided some 
other places, and then spent some little time in the singular 
business of tossing a dozen or so of dead cats into the air, 
with great regard to where they fell. When they had 
acquired a commendable delicacy in handling the defuncts 
and could place them to a nicety, they all marched down to 
Miss Betsey’s in a body and began mortar practice. When 
they finished, fourteen dead cats were suspended from the 
spikes on that fence. The fifteenth, by Dick Jones’s unhappy 
miss, had landed inside the wall. 

Miss Betsey came out, of course. That was to be 
expected. But—she had thanked them with suavity! had 
tossed them with erratic aim an apple apiece, and then 
with a pitchfork had lifted down each cat and had planted 
it at the foot of a rosebush as a fertilizer. What could the 
boys do in the face of such sangfroid? Her sagacity lost 
nothing in their estimation by the fact that those apples all 
proved to be of a kind that had no superior in acidity, and 
were not even worth considering as a “‘ stump.” 

“ Tell you what, fellows !”’ said Dick, ruefully, trying to 
get his teeth out of pucker, “ if that’s the sort she keeps 
behind her old fence, the longer they stay there the better 
I’m suited. I sha’n’t cry if I never sink my teeth in one 
again, We’re sold, the-worst kind.” 

They all laughed at him, of course, but concluded that, 
on the whole, they had better cry “quits” with Miss Betsey ; 
and for a long time afterward, when any scheme was pro- 
eee that bade fair to prove a boomerang, some square- 

eaded youth would be likely to remark, dryly: ‘ Yes, it’s 
a pretty good plan ; but hadn’t you first better just eat a 
Betsey apple and sleep on’t?” It is astonishing how many 
such plans stopped right there, buried out of sight in the 
laugh that was sure to follow. So, on the whole, they rather 
steered clear of the little old lady after that. No fellow 
likes to be laughed at—and, somehow, the girls got hold 
of the story, too! | 7 

But the boys couldn’t quite keep out of her way altogether, 
for she was everywhere. Although she lived at the far end 
of the village, she by no means stayed there. On the con- 
trary, in May one was quite as likely to find her miles up 
the likeliest trout-brook, with an apronful of the earliest 
waterside flowers. In June she would be botanizing in 
the foot-hills beyond the valley. In July she knew where 
the earliest strawberries were quite as well as the boys, and, 
as a rule, she got there first. In August the raspberries and 
blackberries saw her, while more than once she was. met 
pegging steadily homeward with a ten-quart pail in each 
hand filled with the ripest of choke-cherries, so ripe as to 
be black instead of red, and from the very trees that the 
boys had planned +o visit when haying demands permitted. 
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After young days are over, we New England country peo- 
ple are great home-keepers, so Miss Betsey was a marked 
woman. Besides—and this, after all, was her one unpar- 
donable sin—years ago, when she was a girl, there had 
been a fashion of dress which she decided suited her 
exactly. When the fashion changed next year, she didn’t. — 
Twice since fashion’s styles came round to hers again, as 
though to prove her wisdom ; but, of course, the village 
recked naught of that. It was enough that—save in those 
two years of grace—as far as Miss Betsey could be seen 
she could also be known, — 

Because of this roaming habit of hers, one day Dick 
Jones had an adventure. Dick owns a bicycle, and is 
immensely proud of it, as, indeed, he has a right to be, 
although it is only a second-hand machine. But in the 
beginning it was a good one, and it is just as good now. 
Many an hour has Dick spent very happily under the one 
gnarly old appleless apple-tree in his yard. From a long, 
low limb two cords hang, just right to swing the machine 
a few inches up from the ground. There, with a box for a 
seat and some bits of cloth, Dick can sit and get a shine 
on the old spokes and nickled hubs until no one would 
suppose they ever knew such a thing as rust; nor have 
they, since in Dick’s possession. Then—to give the wheel 
a twirl and note how long it takes it to come to a stand, 
how it spins and spins and spins, and even at the end, when 
about to stop, seems to decide to have just one more revo- 
lution before settling back to the pendulum-like oscillation 
that proves how beautifully the oiled bearings run! Every 
boy will know, without telling, the fascination of that. So 
will some girls, too; although most of them seem to like to 
have their brothers do the polishing if they own the articles. 
Such ones lose a deal of fun.. 

Naturally, Dick is something of a roamer himself. 
Every one is who owns a wheel. Still, he was none the less 
startled one evening, just before dusk, as he was humming 
homeward along a particularly lonely county road, to see 
Miss Betsey sitting on a rock beneath a tree. Her inevi- 
table basket was by her side, half filled with botanical prod- 
ucts. On these rested a shoe. The foot to which that 
shoe belonged was elevated across the neighboring knee, 
and stuck straight out like a semaphore or a railway signal, 
and bore evidence of extempore bandaging. Dick in- 
stinctively slowed down, till he came to a halt, and then, 
of course, he had to dismount, whether orno. Bicycles, as 
a rule, refuse to stand up straight while at a standstill. 

‘‘Why, Miss Betsey! What is the matter ?” | 

‘I’ve sprained my foot,” said the little old lady, calmly, 
and relapsed into silence. Dick whistled and looked at 
her in amazed perplexity. 

‘‘ How are you going to get home?” . 

‘‘ That’s what I’m waiting to see,” she replied, com 
edly. ‘‘There’s always a way. I’m curious to see what 
this one will be.” And again she took up silence as an 
occupation. Dick looked at her some more, feeling around 
in his mind for something appropriate to say, without great 
success, and her silence did not help him any. . 

‘“‘ Been here long ?” he finally mustered up courage enough 
to ask. 

She looked at the low-lying crimson streak on the hori- 
zon, glowing through the trees with their gathering dusk, 
and replied, briefly, ‘‘ About two hours.” 

Dick gave an exclamation of dismay. 

‘‘Two hours! And no one came by in all that time? 
What a horribly lonesome road !” . 

More silence. 

‘Well, see here, Miss Betsey,” he cried, moved to some- 
thing akin to desperation by the situation, “ something’s 
got to be done; and if I’m the only one that travels this 
road, I s’pose I ought to be the one to doit. But what 
shall I do?” 

Miss Betsey eyed him with an air of mild curiosity, and 
presently was impelled to ask a question. _ 

‘What caz you do ?” 

“ Why, I can go for help. Do you know that it is all 
of ten miles from the village to here ?” . 

‘So I supposed,” said Miss Betsey, with perfect serenity. 
‘Yes, you could go for. help. It would take a team two 
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_ hours to get here. I don’t know how long it would take 


you to go—” 

“One,” interjected Dick, at which she raised an eye- 
brow. 

‘“‘ Say three hours, then; and half an hour to stir up 
some one who owns a team, answer all his fool questions, 
and get him started. Well, there’s the moon to keep me 
company.” 

Dick shivered. There was something so eerie in the 


idea of waiting so long on that lonely road, so far from 


habitation, in the night, with the sounds of the night sift- 
ing out through the trees of the neighboring forest. He 
looked at her doubtfully, and then up and down the road, 
as though in search of the team that never came. 

‘‘T don’t like to leave you here alone so long,” said he, 
atlength. “Something might happen. . . . Miss Betsey!” 


‘he cried, with earnestness, ‘“‘ why not let me put you on my 


wheel and carry you right home? Won’t that be better 
than waiting ?” 

Into his mind, meanwhile, there flashed a vision of him- 
self wearily trudging along that long ten miles afoot, hold- 
ing the wheel upright and Miss Betsey upon it. But then 
it cou/d be done. And they might meet a team on the 
way. She looked at hima moment. He wondered if she 
would be angry at the idea; but she was not. Then she 
looked at the bicycle, and vouchsafed a response : 

‘It'll break down.” 

“Tt can’t!” cried Dick, indignantly. You can’t break 
itifyoutry. It would hold us both at once. . . - Hurrah! 
I have it! I haveit! Justseehere! I'll set the saddle as 
far back as it will go; then I’ll tie my coat on the back- 
bone for a cushion, and you can sit side-saddle-fashion on 
that, close up to the handle-bar. My arms are good and 
long, and there’ll be plenty of room for you right between 
me and the bar. You can’t fall off, for my arms won’t let 
you, and we’ll go along just as e-easy!” This was better 
than walking ! 

_ In a twinkling the boy had his wrench out, all eagerness 
to reset the saddle. The handle-bar was already well up, 
for Dick had no use for the humped-up style of riding. ‘ His 
jacket was off in a second, and a string appeared from 
somewhere, as by magic. He did not wait to see if the 


offer was acceptable. Somehow he felt that Miss Betsey, 


being different from other folks, would not need convincing 
like other folks. And he was right, too. Possibly her 
“independence” before mentioned was merely the fuller 
development of that rare faculty miscalled ‘‘ common sense ”’ 
—more’s the pity that itis zo¢common! She simply sat in 
silence and watched his swift and simple preparations until 
the basket was caught up and fastened to the front of the 
machine, well out of the way, looking the while as though 
she were absorbing new ideas at as rapid a rate. When 
he straightened up and said, ‘‘ Now I’m ready, Miss Betsey,” 


_ she stood up in turn, and held out her hand. 


Well, it was a task that needed care. This was not a 
romantic, “young Lochinvar” business. The lame foot 
had to be looked out for, also skirts. ‘The wheel was un- 
pleasantly near for safety. More string came into play 
right around the limbs below the knees, skirts and all tied 
tightly. A stirrup-like loop down from it under the feet 
and up again to be knotted securely to the handle-bar, thus 
taking a little weight off the backbone—indeed, no inferior 
make of wheel could have stood such a strain !—a quick 
hop or two, a gentle rising into saddle, and a cautious feeling 
of the feet for the pedals as they rose, then Dick’s heart 
leapt exultantly. ‘The scheme was a success !—and he had 
not been altogether sure of it at first himself. Steadily he 
began to apply the pressure ; he felt sure of his mount, he 
knew well it was no “ crock,” and that every nut and bolt 
was present ready for duty. Day by day his own care- 
ful oversight had seen to that. Hence all that could be 
fairly demanded of it would be as fairly done. Slowly 
he moved at first to get accustomed to his burden. It 
changed the customary balance of things. Even the shift 
of saddle was a thing to adjust himself to at the first. 
But presently he settled down to that perfect feeling of 
satisfaction in the wings beneath him, as though they 
were a part of his own body, endowed with nerves like the 
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rest of his ganglia—the state so familiar to the practiced 
wheelman. 

Swifter grew the motion, and swifter; six, eight, ten 
miles an hour began to be the ratio as the: great moon 
swung into space above the tree-tops on the horizon and 
flooded the hard road with light, with lacework, here and 
there, of woven shadow. Overhead the night-hawks were 
calling. Now a hare started up as the rubber tires swept 
noiselessly upon him, almost swifter in approach than the 
low whistling of the well-oiled chain around the sprockets, 
like the whispering twitter of wild birds migrating by night. 
With both her hands resting on the bar Miss Betsey gazed, 
and once she laughed aloud like a girl at the sudden pro- 
digious leap of a scared “rabbit” as it sprang from a 
shadow and fled away along the road before them. Once 
she said in a low voice, as to herself, ‘‘ This is glorious !” 

They topped a gentle rise at last, and before them lay 
the village lights. 

‘Shall we go straight home, Miss Betsey, or would you 
like a team from here ?” asked Dick, diffidently. Boylike, 
he hated ridicule, and he did dread somewhat threading 
the streets of that gossipy town in this bizarre fashion. 
But Miss Betsey had no such fears. 

‘‘ Straight home, please,” she said, and on they went. 
But they went like the wind, for all that, over those last 
few furlongs. Past teams, past foot-passengers, past stores, 
from end to end of the village ; and so swiftly that not one 
eye identified the flyers, though dozens of eyes were struck 
with a sense of something out of the common about that 
‘tandem ”—if it was a tandem !—and strove too late for 
another look. It was a lost opportunity. 

“‘T’m very much obliged to you, Dick Jones,”’ said Miss 
Betsey, serenely, as, red in the face with exertion, and 
covered with perspiration, he lifted her off her seat in his 
strong young arms, and carried her right in through her 
door. ‘Very much indeed. Come and see me next 
week. I want to look at you by daylight. Good-night.”’ 

Dick did call next week. Perhaps you think that, after 
the manner of stories that are fiction, she gave him a brand- 
new bicycle; but she didn’t. What she did do was to 
take him out-into her garden, where no boy had been 
before—and it was a huge garden, too. 

‘‘ Dick,” she said, “‘ do you see that tree? It’s a cherry. 
See that? It’s an apple-tree. Seethat? It’s a chestnut. 
There’s a red string round each. When one is out of sea- 
son, it’s picking-time for the next. You can have what 
grows on them to eat, to give away, to sell. But come 
alone, and don’t tell any one.”’ 

No, she did not give him a wheel. But what she did 
do next was to get her foot well, disappear from the vil- 
lage for a month—“ gone to the city ”—to the wonder- 
ment of the village, and reappear, to the paralyzement of 
the village, clad in the most up-to-date cycling costume 
and mounted on a shiny wheel! She “had been away to_ 
school ” was all the explanation that she vouchsafed. 

As a matter of course, she finds her horizon much ex- 
tended by her acquisition, and she is as independent as 
ever. Her latest exploit has set the whole town laughing. 
The roadmaster was lazily leaning over his front fence, 
chatting with the town clerk and the postmaster, when up 
rode Miss Betsey, with her favorite basket full of stones, 
which same she carefully spilled on his front walk. 

‘“‘T know you must value these, Mr. Stiles, or you - 
wouldn’t leave them on our roads with such care; so l’ve 
brought you a basketful. I’ll bring some more next time 
I come this way, for I know where there are lots.” And 


‘she did, too! 


Of course the story spread like wildfire, and official 
inertia was for once goaded into efficient action. When 
he had picked up the third basketful out of his front yard, 
and was sure she meant business, Mr. Stiles harnessed up 
his team and mended his ways thenceforth, to the greater 
comfort of the community. It was easier to do that than 


‘to live at odds with Miss — For—Miss Betsey © 


Bennett was odd ! 
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For the Little People 


Bread and Milk 
By James Buckham 


Heaping bowl of bread and milk— 
Food and drink as fine as silk! 
What a foaming, creamy joy 

To the thirsty girl or boy, 

Tired from tumbling in the hay, 
Hot with woodland tramp or play! 
It’s a boon to sense and soul— 
Nectar in a humble bowl. 


All the summer, cool as snow, 

From the pans that stand a-row 

In the dairy clean and sweet, 
Darkened from the glaring heat ; 
But when fall brings frost and storm, 
‘You may have it new and warm, 
Redolent and rich and fresh 

From the strainer’s yeasty mesh. 


What deliciousness it yields, 

Mixt with berries from the fields, 
Each in season, fresh with dew, 

Ripe to melting through and through! 
‘Crumble in your snowy bread, 

Drop your berries, blue or red— 
What a dish for kings to praise 

And remember all their days ! 


Wholesome brew of grass and flowers, 
Clover and soft summer showers, 

Full of subtle chemistry 

Of the healthful earth and sky, 
Heart’s-germ of the waving wheat, 
Clean and nourishing and sweet — 
Food and drink as fine as silk 

Is pure country bread and milk! 


Elizabeth 


By Grace Thompson 


I am sure you would say that she is a 
Jovely doll. You have heard about her before, 
though you may have forgotten. When you 
heard of her she lived in a kindergarten, and 
had a lovely time each day with the children. 
‘She had a chair at the table, and her seat was 
always next to or between the two best chil- 
dren in the kindergarten. If dolls can be per- 


fectly happy, I am sure this one was. How. 


could there be a happier place than a kinder- 
garten where one was a reward of merit? 


Naturally, Elizabeth was always spick and span. © 


You know what that means: she was always 
Clean. The result was that it became fashion- 
‘able in that kindergarten for everybody to be 
clean. How could they touch Elizabeth’s 
clean dress with dirty hands? Then her beauti- 
ful hair was so carefully brushed that it quite 
shamed the other children if their hair was not 
in good order. You see, they got up late 
sometimes, and hair, especially long hair, will 
get into snarls. 
One day Elizabeth left the kindergarten and 
-came to live with me. 
. Iwas delighted. I put her in a chair in the 
parlor, and it was delightful, when I looked up 
from my desk, where I sat writing stories for 
you, to look at Elizabeth, whose expression 
was so friendly, and whose big eyes always 
seem to say, “I love you.” But if you know 
anything about people, you know that they 
think when you wear long dresses and do your 
hair up you must give up dolls and tea-things. It 
is not fair, for I know I love dolls just as much 
as I ever did. . People laughed at me so much 
that I had to carry Elizabeth upstairs and put 
her in a drawer. It was cruel. She looked 
so lovely, and it was so cold and dark, that it 
made me ca Sundays I used to go to 
the room where she was and take her out. We 
had a good time together, and no one saw us. 
But what do you think has happened? 
Elizabeth is perfectly happy about it. I just 
looked at her. Two little girls, one of them 
very tiny, have.,come to live opposite. One 
‘day I thought how delightful it would be for 
“one of these little girls—the one who walked— 
to come overand wake Elizabeth up. I invited 
her. She came. We went upstairs together, 
‘and pulled up the shade so that the sunshine 
-poured right into Elizabeth’s room, which was 


a bureau drawer. We pulled the drawer out; 
the little girl kissed Elizabeth and woke her 
up. Then we dressed her clean after washing 
her face, and then we combed and braided her 
hair. Now what next, do you imagine? We 
brought her down to the parlor, and put her 
in the corner of the sofa, and there she is all 
the time ready to receive calls from her neigh- 
bors across the street. They have lovely 
times together. The last time the little girl 
called, she forgot to take the picture-cards I 
gave her home, and Elizabeth is taking care 
of them, holding them in her lap. 

When people begin to smile when they see 
Elizabeth in the parlor, I say, carelessly: “ Yes, 
some little friends of mine are fond of her, and 
they come to call on her sometimes.” ‘They 
do not know I keep her there because I love 
her, and love to have her near me. 

You know now why I have her downstairs. 
I want to tell you another thing. Sometimes 
itis niceto be grown up. You can sit up late, 
but sometimes you are sleepy and tired, and 
it would be impolite to go to bed. You can 
eat dessert, but it often gives you a headache. 
If you are naughty when you are little, people 
say, “It’s only a child,” and forget it. They 
remember it when you are big if you are 
naughty. 

Sometimes it would be delightful to cuddle 
down in your mother’s lap and be comforted, 
but if you are big you won’t fit there; you are 
too heavy, besides. 

And when you are big you cannot have dolls 
beside you, for other people laugh at you and 
think you are silly. : 

It is very delightful not to be grown up and 
to have your dear Elizabeth in your arms with- 
out being laughed at. 


To Learn to Repeat 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves ; 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 
— Phebe Cary. 


Guy Fawkes’s Day 
By Clifton Johnson 


In 1604 James I. became King of England, 
and almost the earliest thing he did after he 
was crowned was to begin to persecute those 
who had a different religion from his own. 
That was a way a great many of the old kings 
and queens had of doing. It made the people 
persecuted feel very bitter, and they planned a 
terrible revenge. 
of Parliament they hid many barrels of gun- 
powder, and made everything ready to blow 
up the building—King, Lords, House of Com- 
mons, and all. Parliament was to meet the 
fifth of November, and on that day the powder 
was to be exploded. But one of the men in 
the plot wrote to a relative and asked him 
warningly not to go to Parliament that day. 
This made his relative suspicious, a search 
was made, and the powder in the cellar was 
discovered in charge of a foreign adventurer 
named Guido Fawkes. 

There was rejoicing all over England when 
the plot was discovered, and the danger had 
been so great and the escape was so narrow as 
to make this one of the most memorable events 
in English history. The children in England 
all know about the Gunpowder Plot and the 
Fifth of November just as our children know 
about the Revolutionary War and the Fourth 
of July. They celebrate the day, too, with a 
procession re costumes, and with noise 
and fireworks, and a bonfire on which they 
burn a stuffed figure of Guy Fawkes, as they 
call him. Here is a boy’s account of the way 
they celebrated last year in his village. It is 
just as he wrote it: 

“On the fifth of November there was a 


on fire. 


In a cellar under the Houses 


grand turn out to keep up the ‘gunpowder 
plot.’ I was the policeman Mr. Farley was 
the Judge and Mr. Gibbs was King Coffee 
and there was a lot of more funny dressed peo- 
ple. On the day before there was some men 
in a big field building up a stack of bavins 
[bundles of brush] round some tubs fitted into 
one another. There was one or two men 
dressed like women. When the time came 
for the procession to start out the people 
dipped some tortches in burning tar to set them 
When they got out the music began. 
The procession went all around the village 
and upas far as Mrs. Gossit. When wecame 
back a boy gave me a push and knocked me 
backwards into a gateway. When we got to 
the field where the bonfire was we pitched Old 
Guy up on the stack of wood and set fire to him. 
Then we went a little way off and sent up blue 
Rockets. Some boys got amongst the crowd 
and flung down dancers to frighten the people. 
One boy tried to set my coat on fire but I hit 
behind me with my stick and hit him on the 
fingers. When I tried to light my lantern 
someone would come and blow it out. One 
boy dropped a cracker on my hat but I took it 
off and threw it at him Just before it bursted. 
I went round the field and picked up some 
Rocket sticks. When the rockets bursted 
they fell in balls of all colours. After the fire had 
nearly gone out the band played ‘ God Save the 
Queen ’ and went away, when they got to the 
‘Royal Oak’ [the village inn] they played 
another tune and was served with a little beer 
and put their musics in a van and rode 
home. the next morning the fire had, gone 
out and a large heap of ashes was in its place. 
There was a lot of paper lying about. Soon 
after the field was ploughed and there was not 
much left to tell where we had spent the sth 
of November evening. EDDIE. 


B 
Great Hills of Sand 


On the Canadian shores of Lake Ontario 
are two sand-hills that are interesting because 
they change their shape. The sand of which 
they are formed is lighter than that on the 
shore. The largest of these hills is 230 feet 
high and 1,000 feet in length. Years ago this 
hill had a circular plateau, with a crater-like 
opening into a funnel-shaped chasm, with an 
arena of eighty feet. In this boys played 
ball. All evidence of this opening has disap- 
peared. Now thissand-hill is said to resemble 
a giant’s grave. The second sand-heap is 
forty feet high, The trees in the vicinity of 
these mounds are being gradually covered by 
the sand. At points on their sides only the 


topmost branches of the buried trees are | 


visiule. These mounds are said to have as- 
sumed many shapes in the past forty years, 
but they are always graceful. At one time the 
United States Government maintained an ob- 
servatory for the Lake survey on the top of the 
highest hill. Now the Canadian Government 
maintains one there for the same purpose. - 


He Knew 


A very stupid-looking man came to the door 
of a large rubber-factory where a very fine _ 
quality of rubber was made—the best in the 
market. The man asked if he might go 
through the factory. After a little hesitation 
permission was given. The man’s comments 
and questions clearly indicated that he knew 
nothing about the manufacture of rubber. At 
last he entered a room where the rubber was 
at a peculiar stage of manufacture. Heasked 
if he might have a piece of that curious-look- 
ing stuff for his cabinet. Permission was 
given, and the man took out his knife to cut 
it. He put the blade of his knife into his 
mouth to wet it before he attempted to cut 
the gum. The superintendent sprang forward 
saying, “ Stop right where you are! How did 
you Jearn that you cannot cut rubber with a 
dry knife?” The man was from another rub- 
ber company, and wanted to secure a piece of 
the gum at the stage where it could be best 
analyzed. 
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Toward Calvary 
By Clarence Urmy 


So long across my path had blown 
The changeful, chequered Winds of Chance, 
With breezes from the fickle zone 
Of Accident and Circumstance ; 
So tired my heart and feet and brow, 
So great the cross that burdened me, 
In looking back I wonder how 
_I reached the foot of Calvary ! 


But, standing there! how soft, how calm, 
The air that bathed the mountain-side ; 
How zephyr-like the words of balm 
Down-floating from the Crucified ! 
My cross grew light, my heart found rest, 
Joy-fountains cooled my brow and feet, 
And now, unto the mountain’s crest 
I upward toil, and toil is sweet ! 


% 
We Can! 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 
I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me.—Philippians iv., 13. 

The most common excuse which men give to their con- 
sciences is, ‘“‘I cannot.”” The most common answer to 
the ideals which God puts before the human race is, “‘ This 
is impracticable.” “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel unto every creature.”’ ‘Foreign missions are 
not practicable ; you cannot expect to bring the Chinese 
and the Japanese and the Africans and the North Ameri- 
can Indians and the inhabitants of Oceanica all to accept 
the one Christian religion.” ‘Go, then, into all the United 
States and preach the Gospel unto every creature—the 


red men, the African race, here.’”’ ‘Oh, we cannot do- 


that; it is too vast; the negro race is multiplying with 
immense rapidity; we cannot keep up with it.” “Well, 
then, confine your energies to the Northern States; put 
your churches into every State and Territory, and see to it 
that wherever the Northern immigrant goes the Christian 
religion goes also.” ‘The Western border is full of wild 
and savage men; we must wait until civilization has done 
its work; it is not practicable to evangelize the Western 
border until it is civilized.” ‘In your own cities you can 
at least clean out the slums; you can run the water of life 
through the turbid pools of your city life and make them 
pure and clean.” ‘We cannot hope to do that; it is too 
much to expect. The saloon, the gambling-hell, the house 
of impurity, the ignorance and vice and crime, are too 
much for us. We cannot cope with them.” “ Begin, 
then, at the beginning. Select men of good report to rule 
over you.” ‘Oh, you are an idealist; you cannot do 
that; the bosses and the machines control the primaries. 
You cannot secure a pure government.” ‘Close up the 
saloons; stop the pestiferous fountains of vice and crime, 
the gambling-hells, the houses of impurity, the liquor- 
shops.” ‘ That is not practicable. The saloon has come 
to stay.” ‘Well, close them at least on Sunday.” ‘No, 
you cannot do that; there are too many Germans in the 
city.” Every reform is pronounced impracticable. To 
every command of conscience “I cannot” interposes it 
obstacle. | 

So in the problems of personal character. Temperance 
lays its c mmand on this man who is under the control of 
his appetite. ‘Stop drinking! be a man! cease to be an 
animal!” “I cannot control my appetite.” ‘You are 
smoking more than is good for you. Halt!” “TI cannot 
stop. I can advise my boy not to smoke, but I cannot 
give up my tobacco.” ‘‘ You are petulant, querulous, im- 
patient, flaming out continually in wrathful words. Cease 
from anger. Be patient. Stop talking to your wife, your 
children, your employees, as you do.”’ ‘ That is very well 
for you, for you are a man of equable temperament. But 
I cannot; I was not made that way.”’ 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday morning, October 20, 
1895. Stenographically reported by Henry Winans and revised by the author. 
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Every command God makes, every time the conscience 
speaks, inertia answers with this excuse: “It is impracti- 
cable; I cannot.” 

Now, this almost universal excuse leaves God out of 
account. And Paul brings him into account. He says, 
“TI can do all things iz Him that strengtheneth me.” 
And you and I are responsible—and that is the simple 
truth I want to put before you this morning—not merely 
to. do the things that we can do, but to do the things that 
we and God can do together. When the word of God 
comes to the seeds in the spring, ‘ Germinate, put forth 
your powers, push yourselves above the earth, fill the land 
with bloom and beauty,” the seed must not say, “I can- 


not,” or, if it does, the answer of the other seed will be, “I 


can do all things through the sunshine which strengthen- 
eth me.”’ The seeds have no right in May to assume that 
it is winter, and you have no right in this nineteenth cen- 
tury to assume that there is no Christ, no helping God in 
the world. In the beginning God said to man, Take pos- 
session of the earth, have dominion over it, over the fish 
of the sea, over the fowls of the air, over every creeping 
thing, every four-footed thing, over all the powers of nature, 
the ocean and the earth, gravitation and electricity! and 
he said that to the cave-dweller, to the man who did not 
even know that there was iron for tools or steam for power. 


To him he said, Run across the continent and swim across. 


the ocean ; he said, Put your mouth to the transmitter in 
Brooklyn and speak to Chicago or Syracuse; he said, Play 
on your electric telegraph and have your message go under 
the ocean. ‘I cannot; it is impossible.” Yes! it is im- 
possible for the cave-dweller alone, but it is not impossible 
for man to do it when he has learned how to lay hold on 
the powers which God has stored up in nature for man’s 
use. I tried to set that truth before some of you last Sun- 
day morning: that God has filled the material universe 
with forces not ourselves that make for civilization, and 
the moral universe with forces that make for righteousness ; 
and now I want to supplement that sermon by this mes- 
sage this morning : You are responsible to use those powers 
you are to hold yourself to account, as God will hold you 
to account, not merely for what you can do by your own 
arm and your own force of will, but also for all that you 
can do through Him that strengtheneth you. 

I, Whatever is right is practicable. Whatever ought 
to be can be. Pope said, ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right.’”””» That 
is not true, but Whatever is right, may be—that is true. 
And you and I are to blame if we do not help to make the 
right the real. God has not put these ideals before us 
simply to delude us, simply to inspire us with illusive 
hopes. Every ideal of righteousness is a promise as well 
as acommand. There is no holy land that men may not 
enter if they will. When corruption enters government 
and despoils and destroys and robs and paralyzes, it is 
because the men in that community do not du what they 
can to prevent it. In Brooklyn, when we were under the 
worst régime of the worst ring, we had just as good a 
government as we deserved. It is not true that righteous- 
ness is impracticable. It is always practicable. When 
men begin to talk of reform, they begin to look for alliances. 
They say, Here is a political organization, corrupt, but not 
so corrupt as the other: we will make alliance with one to 
destroy the other. We will parcel out the offices among the 
various self-seeking organizations, and so organize by selfish- 
ness to beat down a worse selfishness. It does not seem to 
occur to them that they may make an alliance with some-— 


thing stronger than political organizations. There is a 


strength of conscience, of righteousness, of patriotism, of 
God, in the human race; and when a party or a statesman © 


gets hold of this righteousness as it is enshrined in human 


conscience, in his own age, he has gotten hold of the hand 

of Omnipotence. It is possible to make a nation pure. I 

think the Good Government Clubs of New York have made 

a mistake, but it is a mistake in method, not a mistake in 

principle—the fundamental principle that righteousness is 

invincible is always true; and that Christian men should: 
doubt it and disbelieve it—there is more atheism in that 

than in Huxley or Spencer. The sense of rightecus- 

ness, of truth, of duty in human conscience is immortal 


| 
| 
> 
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because it is a reflection of God, and God is immortal. 
You can no more extinguish that sense of the Eternal in 
humanity than you could extinguish electricity or put an 
end to heat. The powers of God liveon and on, and other 
powers fade and die. Savonarola is more than a match 
for a corrupt court and a corrupt church. He is burned, 
you say. Yes! but centuries after, a united and an 
enfranchised Italy will lift up its resurrected head to 
bear its witness to the truth that one man for God is 
more than a match for corruption in Church and State 
combined. 
- . Every command of God to his Church is a promise. 
When he says, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel unto every creature,” he says also, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
_ alway, even unto the end of the world.” We have just 
come to the close of a great foreign missionary gathering.’ 
I have no doubt there are men and women in this congre- 
gation who would say, if they spoke frankly, “I do not 
believe in foreign missions.” Is -it because you do not 
think it would be a good plan to have the Chinese all 
believe in Jesus Christ and in immortality and in a Chris- 
tian morality? Is it because you do not think it would be 
a good plan to have the American home reproduced in 
China and in India? Is it because you would not be glad 
to have the Hindu woman no longer an object of persecu- 
tion, but the object of reverent regard and sympathetic 
heart that the widow is in America? Is it because it is not 
worth while to have the nations of earth walk in the light 
and the joy and the hope of a Christian faith ? Because, if that 
is your position, I have nothing to say toyou. But it is not. 
It is this: It is not practicable; you cannot convert the 
whole world. I say we can; we can do all things through 
Him that strengtheneth us ; the time is coming when every 
knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess Jesus to be 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. The field is not the 
First Ward of Brooklyn, nor the city of Brooklyn, nor the 
Greater New York, nor the Empire State, nor the United 
States, nor the Greater Britain- it is the world; and He 
that is King is King, not of Plymouth Church only, nor of 
Brooklyn only, nor of New York only, nor of the United 
States only,.nor of the Greater Britain only ; he is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. It is practicable to bring about 
the time when the whole world shall rejoice in his pres- 
ence, when there shall be no more sighing nor tears nor 
darkness, for the whole world shall sing one jubilant song, 
as we have sung it with united voices this morning, “ Praise 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” It is practicable; we can 
do it through Him that strengtheneth us. We may have sent 
out some poor missionaries—let us send out better ones ; 
we may have pursued unwise policies—let us revise them ; 
_ we may have worked with divided energies—let us stop 
dividing and concentrate. I am not saying that the foreign 
missionary cause is above or beyond criticism, but this : 
When God says, ‘“‘ Go, work in my vineyard,” the answer of 
our lives must be, ‘‘ We go, Lord.”’ | 

We are emerging from that theology which seemed to teach 
(whether it really did or not) that Jesus Christ had come 
into the world to pick out a few men for salvation, as men 
are rescued from a burning building or from a hopeless 
wreck, and are coming to teach, at least, if not to believe, 
that Jesus Christ has come into the world to redeem the 
world—the factory and the machine-shop and the planta- 
tion and the farm, the judge’s bench and the lawyer’s office 
and the market-place, the place not only of worship, but 
the place of work and the place of play. A man reads the 
Sermon on the Mount, and says, ‘‘ That is beautiful, but it 


is not practicable; it is a fine ideal, but we cannot live on 


those principles in this every-day life.” We have been 
trying ever since the world began to live on other principles ; 
on the principle “Thou shalt hate thine enemy and love 
only thy friend;” on the principle that “ Thou shalt indulge 


thyself within proper restraints and limits;” on the prin-. 


ciple of self-seeking, personal ambition, and self-indulgence 
—and how has it worked? what has been the result? what 
kind of a society have we formed? what kind of a life has 
been ours? ‘Is the Sermon on the Mount practicable ?” 
Nothing else is practicable; it is absolutely impossible to 


'The annual meeting of the American Board in Brooklyn. 
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live peacefully and prosperously on any other principles 
than those which Jesus Christ has laid down in the Sermon 
on the Mount. | 

Apply this principle to the individual and personal life. 
Take your concordance and see how many times the Bible 
says, in substance if not in form, “that we may know the 
God of Israel ;” and yet we are confronted to day with the 
declaration that we cannot know. Nobody says that knowl- 
edge of God and immortality is not desirable. Go to this 
widow who has buried her husband, who has lived through 
all the years of her wedded life with him thinking that 
nothing could be known beyond the visible and the sensible 
—go and ask her, ‘“‘ Would you like to know?” Go to this 
man who is struggling with temptation and wants a God to 
help him, but has been taught to think that “‘God is the 
unknowable,” and ask him, ‘“ Would you like to know?” 
There is no one who says, ‘‘ We do not care to know ’— 
only this, ‘We cannot.” And over against that “ We can- 
not” I put this morning the answer, “ We can, in Him that 
strengtheneth us ’’—we can because there has been a revela- 
tion of God, a revelation in his Word, a revelation in his 
Christ, a revelation in the hearts of his children, because 
God is unveiling himself, disclosing himself. It is true 
that Bartimeus could not see while he sat talking by the 
wayside, blind, but it was not true that he could not see 
when he heard Christ coming near, and called out, “‘ Thou 
son of David, have mercy on me,” and Christ came and 
called him to him and gave him sight. God is in human 
life, and he came once that he may come again and ever- 
more, and in the light of his self-disclosure it is possible to 
know. No man may set bounds to the knowledge of the 
human race. There are no rooms in God’s great palace ~ 
into which [ may not enter. The whole universe, spiritual 
and material, is before us, and we can enter in ; and whether 
it is Agnosticism saying, “* You cannot know,” or Dogmatism 
saying, ‘You must not investigate,” against them both I . 
answer, ‘“‘I can do all things through Him that strength- 
eneth me; I can know; I will investigate.” In the per- 
sonal and spiritual realm you are to measure your power. 
not by that which resides in yourself, but by that which 
resides in you and God. I suppose there is no obstacle, 
practically, that meets a minister so often as the obstacle 
that I am trying to meet this morning. The preacher 
presents an ideal of truth, of honesty, of patience, of purity, 
and one and another in the congregation go out saying 
that it is good, it is beautiful, it is the right ideal, but it is 
not practicable ; you cannot do business on those princt- 
ples; you cannot practically maintain thatstandard. No! 
I grant it, you cannot; but if you will take God as your 
ally, if you will take him as your friend, if you will take 
the inspiration and the strength that come from the Eter- 
nal Father and the indwelling Christ, you can; you can 
do all things dwelling in Him that strengtheneth you. It 
will cost you something, but if the moral and spiritual ideal 
is the one thing that you put before you as the supreme 
end, you can attain it. Whenever God says, “ Thou must,” 
he also says, ‘“ Thou canst.” Paul knew our doubts and 
difficulties. He started on a foreign missionary tour, with 
nearly the whole Church disbelieving in foreign missions, 
and went into pigan cities, as he tells us himself, in fear 
and trembling and much weakness. He carried through 
life a physical body that was weak ; physically he was not 
an athlete. He says that his enemies declared that he 
was of mean appearance, and a poor orator. And he 
knew the struggle with moral weakness; he knew what it 
was to say, ‘‘ What I would do, that I do not; and what I 
hate, that do I.”” All these elements of weakness he ex- 
perienced. He knewa recalcitrant Church behind him, 
fear within him, a poor physique, an imperfect utterance, 
and moral weakness and conflict; and yet it was Paul, 
with all these elements about him and within him, who 
cried, ‘‘Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory; who 


maketh us conquerors and more than conquerors; I can 


do all things through him who strengtheneth me.” I sup- 
pose it seems to you absurd, but still I say it, Never again 
say of any moral ideal, “It is impracticable ;” never again 
answer the command of your conscience with the false 
word, ‘I cannot.” 
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Books and Authors 


Professor Baird’s Huguenots”? 


The present volumes conclude Professor Baird’s series 
of works on the history of the Huguenots in France. The 
_ two other works which, in the opinion of both American 
and European scholars, entitle the author to a place beside 
Prescott and Motley, are the ‘“‘ History of the Rise of the 
Huguenots of France” and ‘‘ The Huguenots and Henry 
of Navarre.” The series covers a field uncultivated, ex- 
cept in parts, in either the English or the French language. 
It goes without saying that the concluding volumes are 
characterized by the same thoroughness of research, the 
same breadth of view, and the same literary finish as the 
ethers. 

These last two volumes are concerned with the fortunes 
of the Huguenots from the death of Henry IV. to the 
complete recognition of their civil, religious, and political 
abilities by Napoleon in 1802. 

The Edict of Nantes was signed by Henry IV. in 
1598. This great charter of Protestant liberties did not, 
indeed, place the Huguenots on a full equality with the 
Catholics, but it allowed them to exercise their religion, 
with certain restrictions, and guaranteed the observance 
of its own provisions by giving as hostage one hundred 
and fifty cities and fortified places. With the death of the 
former Huguenot leader, Henry IV., and the accession of 
his son, Louis XIII., the policy of the Court underwent a 
change. Grave infractions of the Edict incited the Hugue- 
nots to take up arms under the Duke of Rohan in three 
successive wars between 1610 and 1629. Henry, Duke of 
Rohan, was hardly inferior in ability to the famous Hugue- 
not captains of the preceding generations, but the defec- 
tion of the great nobles and the apathy of the merchants, 
grown prosperous under the recent peace, left him without 
adequate support, and La Rochelle, the principal Hugue- 
not stronghold, fell in 1628. In the peace of Alais, in 
1629, the Huguenots obtained from Richelieu more favor- 
able terms than might have been expected in that age of 
bigotry. They remained in the undisturbed enjoyment of 


their religion, but their political and military power was 


broken, and they never again took up arms in a body. 
The policy of toleration adopted by Richelieu was con- 
tinued by his successor Mazarin, and the thirty-two years 
from the adoption of the peace of Alais, in 1629, to the 
death of Mazarin, in 1661, were years of prosperity and 
freedom from persecution for the Huguenots. On the 
death of Mazarin Louis XIV. determined to be his own 
_Prime Minister, and assumed personal control of the 
Government. A bigot by nature, he readily submitted to 
the importunities of the general assembly of the established 
clergy, a powerful body, whose large annual grants to the 
Crown were sorely needed by the extravagant monarch. 
Not venturing at first to adopt drastic measures, he began 
a system of legal persecution, calculated to compel the 
Huguenots either to renounce their faith or to leave the 
kingdom. Their temples were gradually torn down under 
color of law, and they were excluded from one after another 
of the occupations in which they had hitherto been per- 
mitted to seek a livelihood. The King found a congenial 
instrument of oppression in Louvois, the Minister of War. 
To Louvois belongs the discredit of having introduced the 
dragonnades. The dragonnade consisted in quartering 
troops on the Protestants, with orders to destroy their 
property and annoy their persons until they should renounce 
their religion. The utmost license was given a soldiery 
notorious for brutality. So great was the terror of the 
dragoons that thousands recanted on the mere rumor of 
their advent. It was not until 1685 that Louis XIV. ven- 
tured to revoke the Edict of Nantes. The revocatory 
edict closed the remaining Huguenot temples, and pro- 
scribed the Protestant religion from the realm. 

It is a matter of surprise that this culminating act of 
oppression did not call forth a single effort at armed 
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resistance. Not a single leader arose to avenge the 


wrong. The explanation is to be sought partly in the 


altered popular conception of royalty. Carried away by 
the spirit of the age, Protestant theologians had for years 
been teaching the doctrine of the divine right of kings to 
absolute and irresponsible sovereignty, with its corollary, 
the subject’s duty of unquestioning submission. 

And what were the consequences to France of the — 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes? At the time of the 
revocation, according to the most careful estimates, the 
Huguenots numbered one million and a half souls. They 
constituted the very flower of the population. They be- 
longed chiefly to the lesser nobility and the gentry, and 
thrift and intelligence—for with them education was often 
not only free but compulsory—gave them an influence 
disproportionate to their numbers. Of this Protestant 
population, in spite of the most stringent measures against 
emigration, about one-third, or half a million souls, found 
liberty of conscience in foreign lands. The great Elector 
of Brandenburg received them cordially in his dominions, 
where they helped to repair the devastation of the Thirty 
Years’ War. To England and the Netherlands they brought 
profitable industries hitherto possessed solely by France. 
They furnished welcome additions to the infant British 
colonies in America. ‘The greater part of our manufac- 
turing establishments have been transported by the Prot- 
estant refugees to foreign lands,”’ wrote Mesnager, deputy 
of Rouen in 1700, “so that we now receive from abroad 
more than we send thither. We have ceased exporting a 
great number of the products of our manufactures and the 
fruits of our lands which we were accustomed to export.” 
And the deputy of Nantes reported: “If foreigners get 
along without our wines, brandies, and salt, they also do 
without our linens, our papers, and our lute-string. They 
have established manufactures of these goods in their 
own lands by means of the [French] Protestants.” The 
economic effects of the Huguenot emigration have hardly — 
ceased to be felt in France at the present day. 

It must not be supposed that Louis XIV. was alto- 
gether blind to the economic consequences of revoking the 
Edict. He was fully warned by the great Colbert, Con- 
troller-General of Finances, but he believed that the spirit- 
ual should outweigh all other considerations, and to the 
day of his death gloried in the delusion of having made 
France all Catholic. : 

The assertion is frequently made, on the authority of 
Saint-Simon, that Madame de Maintenon was the chief 
instrument in persuading Louis XIV. to revoke the Edict 
of Nantes. According to Saint-Simon, there was a secret 
compact between the “unfaithful Esther” of the Hugue- 
nots and the King’s Jesuit confessor. In other words, her 
urgency in favor of repeal was the price she paid for the 


-consent of the Jesuits to her marriage with Louis XIV. 


Professor Baird, however, shows that the letters adduced 
in support of this theory are forgeries, and maintains that 
there is not the slightest evidence that she exercised any 
influence whatever in the matter, although she applauded 
the action in proper courtier style. | 

The chief strength of the Huguenots lay in the southern 
part of France. In the Cévennes, in the eastern part of 
Languedoc particularly, Protestantism had been firmly 
grounded for several generations. The warlike, liberty- 
loving race which inhabited the bleak sides of these moun- 
tains had always furnished the sturdiest troops in the 
Huguenot armies. Seventeen years after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, namely, in 1702, the spirited Uéve- 
nols reached the limit of endurance, and rose against the 
oppressor. The Camisard War was not a general uprising. 
It was fought by a handful of Cévenols, who from their 
mountain fastnesses carried destruction into the valleys 
below, and defied the King’s armies until 1709, when, hav- 
ing been deserted by their chief leader, they were finally 
dispersed. 

The failure of the Camisard uprising persuaded the 
Huguenots of the futility of further resort to carnal 
weapons, Their temples were destroyed, the practice of 
their religion was forbidden. So they worshiped in 


secret in secluded places far from the habitations of men. 
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At first a few families came together to listen to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures or perhaps a printed sermon. Later 
they were visited by some minister whom the officers of 
the law had failed to apprehend. The groups of wor- 
shipers grew larger, and finally, in 1715, all the ministers 
in the Cévennes and Languedoc, except one, met, on the 
invitation of Antoine Court, in a conference or synod at a 
deserted quarry near the village of Monoblet. There were 
nine persons, including two laymen. Thus arose the 
Church of the Desert. An exhibition of its organization and 
- spirit is incidentally given in the following quotation from 
Antoine Court, its founder: “We [the members of the 
conference] began by conferring the office of elder upon 
the laymen that were present, and it was agreed that elders 
should be established in all places where preaching and 
preachers were welcomed. They were to be charged, first, 
with watching over the flocks in the absence of the pastors, 
and over the conduct of the pastors themselves; in the 
second place, with selecting suitable places for holding the 
meetings ; thirdly, with gathering them with all possible 
prudence and secrecy; fourthly, with making collections to 
help the poor and prisoners; fifthly, with providing sure 
' places of shelter for the preachers and furnishing them with 
guides to conduct them from one locality toanother.” In 
order to supply the constantly increasing demand for edu- 
cated ‘ministers, the Church of the Desert established a 
seminary under the direction of Antoine Court, at Lausanne, 
in Switzerland, about 1730. Many a young man returned 
from this seminary only to meet a martyr’s death. But 
some thirty years after its foundation there were sixty-two 
pastors and thirty-five licentiates distributed throughout 
fourteen provinces. 7 

It was not until the accession of Louis XVLI., in 1774, 
that the Huguenots obtained relief from active persecution. 
The laws against heresy were not repealed, but the Court 
closed its eyes to the meetings “in the desert.” Finally, 
-in 1787, on the eve of the French Revolution, the Edict of 
Toleration was issued by the ill-fated Louis XVI. The 
Edict of Toleration did not grant the formal right of public 
worship, but it legalized marriages performed by Protestant 
ministers, so that children of such ynions were no longer 
bastards in the eye of the law and incapable of inheriting 
from their parents. What was left undone by the Edict of 
Toleration was accomplished by the organic law of 1802, 
promulgated by Napoleon, which has remained in force, 
essentially unchanged, up to the present day. 

The history of the Huguenots is not the history of a lost 
It is a record of the inability of persecution to 
suppress freedom of thought. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Huguenots numbered a million 
and a quarter in a total population of fifteen millions. To- 
day they number a million in a population of thirty-seven 
millions. But their ranks receive constant additions, while 
their greater independence of thought and firmer devotion 
to principles of freedom give them a standing in the nation 
out of all proportion to their numbers, with the result that, 
as some complain, thirty-six millions of Catholics are gov- 
erned by one million Protestants. Viewed in the light of 
general history, the advantages gained by Germany, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, England, the United States, and 
other countries more than offset the losses sustained by 
France through the Huguenot emigrations. 

Readers of The Outlook will remember the account given by 
us of a meeting of representatives from a number of universities 
and colleges held in this city for the purpose of founding a his- 
torical magazine. The first number of the magazine, which 
bears the name of Zhe American Historical Review, and takes 
the form of a quarterly, is now at hand. The board of editors 
consists of Professors George B. Adams, of Yale; Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, of Harvard; John Bach McMaster, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Harry P. Judson, of the University of Chi- 
cago; William M. Sloane, of Princeton ; and H. Morse Stephens, 
of Cornell; with Professor J. Franklin Jameson, of Brown Uni- 
. versity, as managing editor. The contents include five original 
articles—“ History and Democracy,” by William M. Sloane; 
“The Party of the Loyalists in the American Revolution,” by 
Moses Coit Tyler; “ The First Castilian Inquisitor,” by Henry 
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C. Lea; “ Count Edward de Crillon,” by Henry Adams; and 
*¢ Western State-Making in the Revolutionary Era” (to be con- 
tinued), by Frederick J. Turner; a department of inedited docu- 
ments, comprising Jetters of Colonel William Byrd (1736, 1739), 
intercepted letters of Colonel G. R. Clark (1778, 1779), and let- 
ters illustrating the attitude of Georgia to the Confederacy in 
1865; and a department of notes and news. Signed book 
reviews take up fully one-half the pages. The signatures 
appended to the several contributions are a sufficient guarantee 
of scholarship, and, if the standard of the present number is 
maintained, no American student of history can afford to be 
without the new periodical. The most notable article is that by 
Moses Coit Tyler on “ The Party of the Loyalists in the Ameri- 
Mr. Tyler shows that in New York, Pennsyl- 


numerous than the Patriots, while in some colonies the two 


parties were about evenly divided ; that the Loyalists numbered 


one million out of the three millions of inhabitants contained 
in the thirteen colonies; and that they constituted more than a 
third of the propertied and educated classes. “ You Say,” wrote 
Thomas McKean to John Adams, that . . . about a third of 
the people of the colonies were against the Revolution. ... I 
conclude you are right, and that more than a third of influential 
characters were against it.” The arguments used by the Loy- 
alists in defense of their position were by no means incompatible 
with genuine patriotism. The shibboleth of the Patriots was 
‘‘ No taxation without representation.” The Loyalist admitted 
the maxim, but denied that it was violated by Parliament in 
taxing the colonies. According to the meaning attached to the 
word “ representation ” at the time when the maxim originated— 
a meaning which it still retained in constitutional law—the 
commons of America and the commons of England were alike 
represented in the House of Commons. Representation in 
Parliament was constituted, not by a man’s having a vote for a 
member of Parliament, but by the fact of his belonging to one 
of the three great divisions of the nation which were represented 
by the three orders of Parliament—namely, royalty, nobility, and 
commonalty. The three orders of Parliament—king, lords, and 
commons—represented the three great classes of the people by 
virtue of the fact that each order might justly be supposed to 
be identified with the interests and to be familiar with the needs 
and the demands of its own class. The commons of America 
were an integral part of the commons of the British Empire. It 
is true that this was an imperfect kind of representation... But 
the imperfection was felt in England as well as in America. 
Nine-tenths of the people of England did not have the electoral 
privilege. Communities like Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, as rich and as populous as whole provinces in 
America, had no votes for members of Parliament. As Parliament 
had not exceeded its authority, the Loyalists refused to resort to 
revolutionary measures. But they were willing to join in any 
constitutional agitation, similar to that carried on by Chatham, 
Camden, Burke, Fox, and others in England, to secure electoral 
reform. However, the logic of events proved stronger than the 
logic of constitutional law. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The People’s Bible History, published by the Henry O. Shep- 
ard Company (Chicago), is a much too ponderous volume for 
practical use. It is beautifully printed, almost too profusely illus- 
trated, and the maps seem well drawn ; but it is a pity that the 
work was not divided into two or three volumes; as at present 
constituted it is fit for nothing but the old-fashioned “ center- 
table,’ and we all know whatthat means. Nevertheless, we have 
but to turn over the title-page to note an interesting list of authors, 
and most of us will be sufficiently curious to learn what the most 
eminent of them have to say on their assigned topics to read 
further. Among the authors are the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
who writes the introduction, the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Dean Farrar, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Caspar René Gregory, Dr. Monro 
Gibson, and Dr. George C. Lorimer. The last named, the editor 


_of the whole work, tells us that, while planned in the interest of 


evangelical religion, it was not destined to be either narrow or 
repressive, and the list just quoted abundantly bears out this 
statement. It is indeed true that the intelligent public has a 
right to know what scholars think on subjects closely interwoven 
with man’s spiritual welfare, and to judge how far recent 
researches may or may not invalidate cherished faiths. Mr. 
Gladstone’s introduction is the most impressive contribution in 
the book. He never writes anything which is not worth read- 
ing, but there is a certain oratorical rotundity characterizing | 
his words in this work which makes us feel as though listening 
to some great light of the pulpit; indeed, it has been said that 
had he not become Prime Minister Mr. Gladstone would 
assuredly have been Archbishop of Canterbury. He deals here 
with the circulation of the Scriptures, the contrast between them 
and other sacred writings, the unity of God, the refutation of 
criticisms, comparison between Christian and pagan creeds, the 
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racial history of the Orient, the imperfection of the sacred books 
of the East, arguments for the authenticity of our own Biblical 
narrative, the story of Genesis and the Mosaic chronology, the 
origin of man, the inaccuracies in the Bible and their causes, the 
character of the assaults made upon the Bible and its defense, 
the study of the Scriptures, and the Scriptures as the solace of 
mankind, under which latter head he addresses an especial word 
to the class “of which I have been a member for more than 
threescore continuous years—the class engaged in political em- 
ployment and invested with so considerable a power in govern- 
ing the affairs and in shaping the destinies of mankind.” “In 
my own country,” he says, “I have observed that those who 
form this class have fallen under the influence of the negative or 
agnostic spirit of the day in a much smaller degree than have some 
other classes ; and, indeed, widening the scope of this observa- 
tion, I would say that the descriptions of persons who are habitu- 
ally conversant with human motive, conduct, and concerns are 
very much less borne down by skepticism than specialists of 
various kinds and those whose pursuits have associated them 
with the literature of fancy and with abstract speculation or 
with the study, history, and framework of inanimate nature.” 
This is a very suggestive fact. 


When Sir Henry Maine was Judge of the High Court of India, 
he found that the way to reconcile the Hindu and the English 
law would be to discover the common source of both in Indo- 
European laws and customs. Now it is an exceedingly hopeful 
sign that missionaries have begun to study comparative religion 
in a scientific way. This thought has been suggested to us on 
reading Zhe Teaching of the Vedas: What Light Does It 
Throw on the Origin and Development of Religion? by Mau- 
rice Phillips, of the Madras Mission. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) Mr. Phillips has not dived deeply into Vedic 
literature, but he has gone deep enough, and he is broad-minded 
enough, to find therein a great number of religious ideas which 
surprise him as a Christian missionary. In the theology of the 
Vedas he discovers the ideas of sin, of a Mediator, of inspiration 
of sacred books, of vicarious sacrifice for sin, of a doctrine of 
the Trinity, of vicarious suffering, of the one God, and of his 
mercy and love, and many other notions which some have sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the Jewish and Christian religions. He 
thus finds a common standing-ground upon which to proceed to 
the conversion of the Hindus. He is so amazed at all this that 
he can see no other cause to account for the presence of these 
great religious ideas of the Vedas unless by the theory of a 
primitive divine revelation. Just what he means by a primitive 
divine revelation he does not say. If he means that sometime in 
the morning of the world there was a verbal revelation from 
heaven of these ideas, we cannot agree with him; but if he 
means that God is in the world which he has made, and is ever 
revealing himself to the children of men as they open their souls 
to receive divine truth, then he is undoubtedly right. He has 
arranged his matter in admirable fashion—to wit, the literature, 
the theology, the cosmology, the anthropology, and the soteriol- 
ogy of the Vedas. Without being profound, this book is of 
practical use to the missionary and to the student of comparative 
religion. The author in his preface points out the wide differ- 
ence between the doctrines of the Vedas and modern Hinduism, 
and he promises in a subsequent volume to treat Hinduism as in 


this book he has discussed Vedaism. 


Sir William Martin Conway’s Zhe Alps from End to End 
appeals most directly to the practiced mountain-climber, but its 
interest for all lovers of Switzerland is not inconsiderable. The 
novelty of the author’s achievement, recorded in the book and 
expressed by the title, is unquestioned. Sir William conceived 
the idea that it was practical within one summer to make a series 
of ascents and descents (with, of course, intervening travel in 
plains and valleys) which should include a continuous journey 
through all the great Swiss ranges. From June to September of 
last year he carried out this plan, traveling in all about a thou- 
sand miles, climbing fifty peaks and passes, and fully earning his 
right to place on his book the unique title quoted above. The 
start was with the Maritime Alps; the first snow-peak was 
reached near Ventimiglia, and the general route lay around the 
Franco-ltalian frontier, and across Switzerland and the Tyrol. 
The route was ingeniously arranged to afford a splendid con- 
secutive view of the great mountain groups and to include many 
fine ascents. The story is well told and full of interesting inci- 
dents. Almost of greater interest than the text, however, are 
Mr. A. D. M’Cormick’s hundred full-page views of mountain 


scenery, which are admirably selected as to subject and thor- 


oughly artistic in execution. The book is luxuriously printed. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Professor E. J. Dillon has put forth a somewhat radical book 
upon the Hebrew writings. Job, Ecclesiastes, and a part of Prov- 
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etbs, which he calls Zhe Sceptics of the Old Testament, Fob. 
Koheleth, Acur, with English Text translated for the first 
time from the Primitive Hebrew as Restored on the Basis of 
Recent Philological Discoveries. Mr. Dillon receives as the 
primitive text of Job that which is included in an ancient 
Sahidic manuscript belonging to the Vatican Library. His. 
theory of Koheleth is that the writer of the original portion of 
the book was an Alexandrian Jew, who had come under the in- 
fluence of the philosophy of Agoka. Agur he puts down as an 
agnostic, also molded by Buddhistic influence. He concludes 
by saying: “ The corner-stone of the morality of all three—Job, 
Koheleth, and Agur—would seem to be virtually identical with 
that formulated in the Indian aphorism: | 5 

** Alone the doer doth the deed; alone he tastes the fruit it brings; 

Alone he wanders through life’s maze ; alone redeems himself from being.’” 
The versions that Professor Dillon gives of the text upon which 
his argument is based are exceedingly interesting, not to say 
curious. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) . 


* 


Literary Notes 


—The rectory at Grasmere, where Wordsworth wrote “ The 
Excursion,” and where two of his children died, has been torn 
down. It was more than two hundred years old. 

—Walter Raymond, whose “Love and Quiet Life” and 
“ Tryphena in Love ” have won for the author such lasting popu- 
larity, has written a new book, “In the Smoke of War,” which 
will be published at once by Macmillan & Co. 

—Since his books have been translated into French and Eng- 
lish, the Norwegian novelist, Jonas Lie, has now a deserved 
audience abroad. He will become increasingly appreciated in 
those countries, since, as a recent writer says, he has much in 
common with both Dickens and Daudet. 

—Mr. George Haven Putnam’s new work, * Buoks and Their 
Makers During the Middle Ages,” which will shortly be pub- 
lished, is described as a study of the conditions of the produc- 
tion and distribution of literature from the fall of the Roman. 
Empire to the Thirty Years’ War. : 

—Speaking of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s last book, a recent 
number of the London “ Atheneum” pays this new writer of 
historical novels the following compliment: 3 

Mr. Weyman has the gift given to few—an essential to first-rate success in 
the historical novelist—that his representation of the incidents of daily life, 
the complications of political intrigue, even the modes of thought of the period 
he chooses as the groundwork of his romance, is so informed with sympathy 
and knowledge that it is really the concentrated essence of the annals and spirit 
of the time, more picturesque and vivid, but not less truthful, than any single. 
contemporary authority, 

—Barcelona, the second city in Spain as to population, was 
for a long time strangely remiss in regard to printing editions of 
Cervantes’s immortal work. Only one edition in the seventeenth 
century and one in the eighteenth century appeared, but during 
the past fifty years Barcelona has published a greater number 
of illustrated editions of “ Don Quixote” than any other town 
in Europe. A recent number of that deservedly popular Span- 
ish illustrated paper, the “ Ilustracion Espafiola,” gives a list of 
nearly three hundred different editions or translations of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,” in almost all the European languages, collected by 
Sefior Bonsoms, a citizen of Barcelona. 

—Mrs. Eleanora Kinnicutt, of this city, contributes to the 
November number of “ The Century” an article on “ Kaiser- 
werth and Its Founder.” Theodor Fliedner revived in the 
Protestant Church of Germany the old Order of Deaconesses, 
which had its origin in Apostolic times, but which was discon- 
tinued in the Middle Ages. But he did more than this; he 
built up at Kaiserwerth one of the greatest philanthropic works 
in the world. There are hospitals, training-schools, kinder- 
gartens, a Magdalen home, an orphan asylum, and various other 
institutions, while the trained nurses from Kaiserwerth are found 
all over Europe. Mrs. Kinnicutt became interested in the work 
during an illness in Europe, when she was attended by one of 
the nursing deaconesses. 

—Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, the 
editor-in-chief of the new Hebrew Bible and its English trans- 
lation, says that of the six parts in type three will appear in the 
spring, namely, Isaiah, translated by Canon Cheyne, of Oxford ; 
Judges, translated by Professor Moore, of the Andover (Mass.) 
The: logical Seminary; and the Psalms, the critical German prose 
translation of which was made hy Protessor Wellhausen. of the — 
University of Gottingen, and the poetical translation from this by 
Professor Horace Howard Furniss. the distinguished Shake- 
spearean scholar of Philadelphia. The other three parts in type 
are Leviticus, translated by Canon Driver, of Oxford; Ezekiel, 
translated by Professor Toy, of Harvard; and Kings, translated 
by Professor Stade, of the University of Giessen, Germany. 

[For list of Books Received see page 719) 
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Important Religious Conventions 


The American Missionary Association 


The forty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation began its sessions on Tues- 
day, October 23, in the spacious 
and beautiful First Congregational 


B 
VWYiG Zi Church of Detroit, of which the 
7, Rev. William H. Davis, D.D., is 


the well-beloved pastor. There 
had been some forebodings lest the 
large attendance of pastors and 
delegates at the National Council 
in Syracuse, succeeded immedi- 
ately by the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Board in Brooklyn, might 
so reduce the membership of the 
Association as to lessen its repre- 
| sentative character; but when the 
bright and sunny October day set for the opening services came, 
‘the messengers and the elders were present in goodly numbers. 

In the absence of the President, the meeting was happily 
opened by Vice-President Dr. Washington Gladden, who an- 
nounced the address of welcome in behalf of the churches by 
the Rev. Dr. De Forest, of the Second Congregational Church of 
Detroit. Dr. De Forest was too modest in calling attention to 
the attractions of his city, for Detroit is certainly a model city, 
not only in the beauty of its streets and avenues, in the excep- 
tional taste which marks its residences, and in the architecture 
of its churches and public buildings, but also in its municipal 
government. 

The general survey of the year’s work was read by Secretary 
Beard. This held before the Association six chartered institu- 
tions, in as many Southern States, and thirty-nine normal and 
graded schools, with a large number of common schools which 
are chiefly carried on in rural places in connection with colored 
churches. The report upon the Normal School at Orange Park, 
Fla., which has been made the object of a sixteenth-century 
attack by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in an 
infamous law in the interest of caste, elicited the most earnest 
attention, and every allusion to the determination of the Asso- 
ciation to test the validity of the law was seconded by hearty 
applause. The next branch of the report referred to the Moun- 

tain Schools, of which there are seventeen, and from which about 
one hundred and fifty teachers go out every year to teach in the 
mountains those less favored than themselves. 

Two hundred and twelve churches were reported under the 

_ care of the Association—forty-two of which, with a membership 
of over a thousand, were added this last year. This, the largest 
gain in many years, has grown out of a spontaneous movement in 
Georgia and the Carolinas, which have been protests against the 
usurpations and oppressions of centralized church governments. 

The annual sermon by the Rev. William Hayes Ward, of the 
New York “ Independent,” from the text, -‘ Instead of thy fathers 
shall be thy children,” was a trumpet-blast to summon the faith, 
courage, and conscience of the children to follow the heroic 

men and emulate the heroic deeds of those who in old time 
wrought righteousness and had moved the world on and up 
towards its inheritance. 

In the forenoon of Wednesday Secretary C. J. Ryder made 
the opening address upon the topic “ The Indian Factor in the 
Indian Problem.” It was an earnest plea for a greater regard 
for the Indian himself in the consideration of the Indian ques- 
tion. The question was admirably put and suggestively answered. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, who never fails to secure closest atten- 
tion, presented a thoughtful report on Indian Missions, which 
he followed with an address that quickened and enlarged the 
Sympathy of every hearer. ‘There’s but one difficulty,” said 
he, “now in our Indian work, and that’s money.” ‘The spasm 
of conscience in declining the Government’s aid was followed 
by no corresponding spasm in contributions!” His appeal was 
characteristic and masterful. The same topic was continued by 
the Rev. Sherrard Soule, of Connecticut, in a paper full of 
thoughtfulness expressed in an epigrammatic way, who was in 
turn followed by missionary Rev. G. W. Reed, of South Dakota. 
He gave it as his opinion after a ten years’ residence among 
the Indians that the greatest wrong ever done to the Indian was 
to place him in the desert and then demand that he shall make a 
living from -the soil when no white man can doit. This session 


\ 


\ \ 


President Merrill E. Gates 


Closed with an address from Dr. W. E. C. Wright, of Ohio, full 

of hope and courage. | . 
In the address of the Rev. Willard Scott, of Chicago, upo 

the Chinese missions, he ref2rred to the ordination of Jee Gam, 


the first Chinese ordained as a Congregational minister in 
America, and, in view of the fact that the Chinese converts in 
America are now sustaining successful missions in China with 
missionaries from among themselves, he characterized the Mon 
golians as “ the only missionary race among us,” while he pressed 
with power the remote influences of this special work of the 
Association. This thought was accentuated by the Rev. Dr. 
McLean, President of California Theological Seminary, who 
created somewhat of a sensation by stating that to his mind it 
was an open question who in the future is to possess the Pacific. 
coast. He thought it might be the Chinese. He also gave it 
as his deliberate opinion that the most direct way to reach China 
with missionary success is by the methods of the Association. 
‘‘ Who knows,” he exclaimed, “ but that a Peter or a Paul may 
arise from among these thousand converts to Christ who shall 
return to the land of the dragon? ‘That vast land awaits the 
Christianity which will be brought to it by native Christians.” 
These carefully spoken words from one able to bear witness 
with the authority of observation and acute judgment were 
peculiarly emphatic in view of a comment by President Ballen- 
tine, of Oberlin, who arose to say that very recent intelligence 
had come to him from China that an Anglo-Chinese university 
was to be started there immediately after the manner of Ameri- 
can colleges, and that funds had been sent to him to further this. 
purpose in the way of teachers and apparatus, the intention 
being that the Chinese shall 
learn to teach and to save 
themselves. 

The Southern educational 
work was the subject of a report 
and address by President Ballen- 
tine, of Oberlin College. The 
maintaining of institutions of 
high grade at strategic centers 
(of which the Association has 
forty-five), and the preparation 
of men and women to be teach- 
ers and leaders in social and 
political life as well as in Chris- 
tian service, was characterized 
as most comprehensive and 
judicious and as the speediest 
and most effective way to per- 
manently uplift and save the 
masses. This, from a distin- 
guished and practical educator, was followed -by oBject-lessons 
from the field, in addresses by Professor Henderson, of Straight 
University, La.; Professor Stevens, of Williamsburg, Ky.; Pro 
fessor Spence, of Fisk University, Tennessee; the Rev. E. E. 
Scott, of Tennessee; Jonas Spotted Bear, of the Sioux tribe in 
Dakota; and the Rev. George W. Moore, of Tennessee—these 
speakers representing three races. The day closed with an 
address by Dr. Josiah Strong. of New York, which was a plea 
for a social conscience that should take in and practice upon the 
truth of human brotherhood. Society must become self-con- 
scious, so that wrong anywhere should be felt to be wrong every- 
where. Violence in Tennessee should be felt to be a reproach 
in Michigan. A bigoted law in Florida should be felt to be a 
shame in Massachusetts. 

The Church work was the strong feature of Thursday fore- 
noon, including a valuable paper by Secretary Woodbury on 
‘“ Ownership and Service,” an address by Dr. H. M. Ladd, of 
Ohio, the Rev. G. C. Rowe, of South Carolina, the Rev. G. H. 
Haines, of North Carolina, and the Rev. J. E. Roy, District 
Secretary for the Association in the Western States. The prog- 
ress and development of the Church work, the hope and respon- 
sib:lity, were thoroughly impressed upon all minds and hearts. 

The afternoon session, presided over by Miss Emerson, Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Bureau, was addressed by Mrs. Sydney 
Strong, of Ohio, Misses Brickett, Mitchell, Loveland, and Mrs. 
Woodbury, who represented “ Woman’s Work” in several 
branches of Christian service. The session was unusually inter- 
esting. The Children’s Meeting followed, when the young peo- 
ple were given their chance to see and hear “a real Indian” 
and the ways in which Alaskan Eskimos dress and live. 

In the evening President Angell, of Michigan University, 
brought his generous iearning and keen thought, with the ex- 
perience of his statesmanship, to the questions of the Association 
in a most discriminating address, in which he discussed the prob- 
lems of race elevation. He was followed by Major-General 
Howard, of the United States Army, in one of his fiery soldier ap- 
peals for a simple missionary faith and consecratios, when the 
meetings closed with a final address by Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., of 


The Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Amherst College, and President of the Association. This address, 
in felicity of diction, in intellectual power, in comprehensive 
grasp of principles and their applications, and in strong and 
stirring eloquence, was climacteric in a wonderful series of meet- 
ings. 

it would be leaving Hamlet out if no mention were made of the 
financial situation. The Society begins the new year with a 
debt of $96,000. The Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., of Illinois, 
made a most earnest appeal that this burden be lifted this year. 

The next annual meeting—the fiftieth year, the year of jubilee 
—will be held in Boston, where the Association hopes to celebrate 
its freedom from debt. 

The spirit of this meeting, the earnestness which marked its 
devotions, the high level of its papers from Secretaries and pas- 
tors, the exceptional power of its addresses, the attractive sing- 
ing of the Fisk University Quintette, the administrative grace 
and ability of the President, and, not least, the courtesy of the 
pastor who, as host and Chairman of the “ Business Committee,” 
won the hearts of all by his anticipation of every want, together 
with the open-handed hospitality of the Detroit churches. have 


made this forty-ninth anniversary of the Association memorable 


among many meetings which have become historic. 
A. F. B. 


The Unitarian Conference 


The sixteenth annual Conference of the “ Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches ”—to use the official designation—was held 
at Washington during three days of last week. It was notable 
for the high intellectual quality of the addresses made, and for 
the earnest spirit in which the Conference bent its attention to 
subjects of paramount interest not only to the churches but to 
the entire Nation. The discussions on municipal corruption, on 
the evils of drink, and on the desirability of religious unity, were 
all three strong in utterance, and resulted in the adoption of im- 
portant resolutions. 

In the absence of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton presided. The opening address, delivered by the 
Rev. George Batchelor, was historical in its character, and in 
particular defined the differences which separate the Unitarians 
from the Universalists. Dr. Batchelor declared that Unitarians 
were not agnostics in the things which most vitally concerned 
spiritual welfare, but, passing over superficial and technical dif- 
ferences, believed, as surely as they believed in the attraction of 
gravitation, that righteousness is salvation, and that all the law 
is summed up in “ love to God and love to man.” 

Dr. Batchelor at the end of his address introduced the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were afterwards unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the serious and increasing corruption and venality developed 
in recent yeays in connection with the government of American cities has not 
only made good municipal administration much more difficult and costly, but 
has so obstructed the advancement both of morality and religion as to make it 
a grave duty of all friends of municipal refdrm to exert themselves for the arrest 
of such evils in the future, and to make common cause in urging all good citi- 
zens to discard mere party spirit and interests, and to unite in common efforts 
for good municipal government without regard to their party affiliations. 

Resolved, That this Congress wishes to express its profound sense of the 
serious nature of those evils which have their origin in habits of intemperance, 
and in the demoralizing influence of the traffic 1n intoxicating drinks. These 
evils not only cause the needless expenditure of vast sums of money without 
useful results, the serious impairment of physical and mental energies, the gen- 
eral debasement of character, and much of the corruption in politics and gov- 
ernment, but they are also a chief obstruction to the triumph of morality and 
religion, a reproach to an enlightened people and to Christian civilization. 

The subject of Christian unity—or perhaps, more accurately 
speaking, religious unity—-came up on Wednesday, immediately 
after the listening to an admirable address upon the character, 
influence, and teachings of Christ by the venerable Dr. Furness, 
of Philadelphia, who is now ninety-five years of age. The reso- 
lutions which follow were reported by Mr. Carroll D. Wright as 
a revision of those originally introduced. They were unani- 
mously adopted after a most interesting and significant debate. 
We comment editorially elsewhere on this important action of 
the Conference : 

Resolved, That this Church accepts the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to man ; and we cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practice. 

Resolved, That the National Council give the above declaration the widest 
possible publicity as a sufficient basis not only for ‘* Christian unity,’’ but also 
for the religious unity of the world. 

_Among the other important papers and discussions we can 
only mention: the address of the R-v. Brooke Herford, delegate 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, who affirmed 
that Unitarian beliefs were gaining rapidly in England and that 
the tendency of thought in Great Britain was distinctly toward 
Unitarian lines; the advocacy of the Norwegian system of deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic by the Rev. D. N. Beach, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the addresses on the general subject of the 
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liquor problem, by Dr. Francis G. Peabody and the Rev. A. P. 
Doyle (R. C.); the eloquent sermon on “‘ The Unitarian Gospel,” 
by the Rev. Minot J. oe ; the discussion on the Japanese Mis- 
sion, in which the Rev. W. I. Lawrence, of Meadville, Pa., said 
that the great mistake in general missionary effort had been in 
the attempt to establish upon Oriental soil, with the differ- 
ences in thought of its people, an Occidental institution; the 
very plain speaking of the Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Buffalo, with 
regard to the duties of the churches and the colleges in fighting 
political corruption in every form; and the action—taken at the 
suggestion of the Rev. S. J. Barrows, of Boston—extending the 
sympathy of the Conference to the Armenian sufferers and pro- 
testing against the outrages of the Turkish Government. 


Close. of the Episcopal Convention 


The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has been less strong in action than in expression of thought. 
This was perhaps inevitable. There were many new men in the 
House of Deputies, but no new leaders. The younger men were 
learners; the older seemed to be resting from their efforts, com- 
pleted with success at the last Convention, to bring the revision 
of the Prayer-Book toa conclusion. The revolutionary character 
of the new revision, with that of the Constitution and canons, ren- 
dered it so unpopular that the conservatives wished only to 
avoid its consideration. Even the members of the Revision 
Committee seem to have looked for no action upon it during 
this year’s sitting. Notwithstanding, and perhaps because of 
all this, some of the most brilliant debates that have ever oc- 
curred on the floor of this House took place at the recent meet- 
ings at Minneapolis. Because no immediate action was either 
hoped or feared, greater freedom of expression was allowed, and 
in particular the arguments on the adoption of the term Primate, 
on the introduction of the Provincial System in the United © 
States, and on the adoption of Dr. Huntington’s resolution look- 
ing to the wider opening of gates leading towards Church union, 
held more of the interesting flavor of a Church Congress than 
of the sober restraint of a legislative body. 

What has been called the discussion on Church Unity has been 
greatly misunderstood. Both Houses of the General Conven- 
tion stand as before firmly on the four-square platform of the 
Chicago-Lambeth declaration, nor was this in any way touched 
or tampered with. The resolution introduced by Dr. Hunting- 
ton, fully explained in previous reports, referred to new methods 
whereby bishops might deal with cases of individual congrega- 
tions, who, while not in full communion with the Church, wished 
to come under their care. Many voted against this resolution, 
believing that the bishops already have this power, and need no 
action of the Convention to continue to them its exercise. The 
stirring words of such leaders as Dr. McVickars, Dr. McKim, 
Dr. Harwood, and Dr. Elliott showed how dear the cause of 
unity is to the heart of the Church, and it would be faint praise to 
call the closing words of Dr. Huntington on this subject one of 
the very best parliamentiary speeches that has been listened to 
on any legislative floor. 

The Bishops’ Pastoral, which was read at the concluding ser- 
vice of the Convention, dealt with many important questions of 
churchly growth, both material and spiritual, and emphasized 
the need of preserving the Rest-Day of the Church. It dealt 
with the question of missions in China, and of Christian sym- 
pathy with Armenians. It reproved many of the words and 
customs which are in increasing use with the party who have retro- 
graded in the direction of medieval usage. 


‘Congress of the Church of England 


The Congress of the Established Church of England con- 
vened at Norwich, October 8-11. It is thirty years since a sim- 
ilar assemblage met in that city. Addresses of welcome were 
delivered by the Mayor and the Bishop of Norwich, the latter as 
the representative of the Church of the diocese, to which the 
Archbishop of York responded on behalf of the visitors. The 
voluminous programme as published by the “ Guardian ” forbids 
a detailed report in our limited space. Preceding the President’s 
inaugural address on the aiternoon of the first day, an address 
of welcome signed by twenty-four “ Dissenters ”’—ministers of 
the Free evangelical churches of Norwich—was read by one of 
their number, a Presbyterian. That was followed by an address 
by another of the signers—a Baptist—who prefaced his remarks 
by saying that he stood there in the place of Dr. Barrett, by 
whom, in view of his position of leadership among the ministers 
of the city, they had hoped to be represented. Some of the sub- 
jects considered by the Congress were as follows: 

Education: (1) Preservation of Religious Education in Elementary Schools 
—(a) Voluntary; (4) Board. (2) Federation of Church Schools, etc. (3) The 


Report of the Archbishops’ Committee. 
National Education: In England, as Compared with (a) the Colonies; (4) 
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the Continent of Europe; regard being had in each case to the place occupied 


by religion. | 
The Church’s Attitude toward (a) Socialism; (4) Trades-Unionism; (c) 


Co-operation. 
Missions: Foreign and Home. = 
Holy Scripture: Its Authority and Credibility as Affected by Recent Dis- 


coveries. 
The Church’s Ministry, Doctrine, and Worship Confirmed and [llustrated by 


Recent Discoveries and Research. 

The Financial Position of the Church. 
- Duty of the Church to Sailors, to Fishermen, and to Soldiers. 

Faith and Science. 

The National Church. (This was considered junder different aspects and 
during different periods of time.) 

Hindrances to Christian Unity. 

Influence of Modern Life on Women. (This was a meeting for women. On 
the evening of the same day was held a meeting for workingwomen, the sub- 
ject being ‘* Women’s Duties.”’) 

The Church’s Care of (2) Deaf and Dumb; (4) Waifs and Strays. 

On three of the four evenings of the Congress there were 
meetings especially for workingmen, with appropriate subjects. 
On the last day of the Congress the Second Personal Coming of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ was considered; also the proper observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. ; 

In his inaugural address the President answered the question, 
“What is the use of a Church Congress?” by saying, ‘‘ The 
use of the Church Congress appears to me to be this—to assist 
in forming and also in partially expressing the public opinion of 
the Church on the current Church questions of the day.” Con- 
sequently we find this programme covering the topics which 
claim attention in the thought and life of to-day. In comparing 
the Church to-day with its condition thirty years ago, the Bishop 
spoke especially of the more friendly relations existing between 
it and Protestant Nonconformists. He said: ‘“‘ There has arisen 
in recent years a very happy perception that in some all-impor- 
tant matters, as in the sacred cause of morality, we can work 
together with the utmost cordiality for the overcoming of sin 
and misery by the power of good.” The programme contains a 
long list of names prominent in the Church of England, of which 
we mention only the following: the Bishops of Salisbury, Peter- 
borough, Thetford, Coventry, Chester, Southwark, Barrow; 
Canon Scott, Archdeacon Sinclair, the Rev. Professor Sayce, 
the Deans of Ely and Rochester. We find also the names of Mr. 
S. Hoare, M.P., and Drs. Gallaudet and Barnardo. 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales 


The autumnal meetings of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales were held at Brighton during the first week in 
October. The twelve hundred delegates were hospitably enter- 
tained by the people of Brighton, even the members of the 
Established Church assisting in the accommodation of guests. 
Some of the clergy of the Church would have been glad to join 
the public welcome to the delegates, but it was well known that 
the nonagenarian Bishop of Chichester is strict in his objection 
to official recognition of Dissent. The meetings were held in the 
Dome, which seats three thousand people, while the Pavilion 

close by contained rooms for all social purposes. The Rev. 
George Adam Smith, D.D., of the Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, preached the annual sermon, on “ The Relation of Hope to 
Character.” The address of the Chairman of the Union, the 
Rev. Urijah R. Thomas, was on “ Catholicity and Congrega- 
tionalism.” He maintained that catholicity must precede reunion, 
and «laimed that when it was “widespread enough and vigor- 
ous enough to demand reunion no artificial barriers would stand 
in the way.” 
spoke on “ Congregationalism in Rural Districts,” closing with 
a tribute to the retiring Secretary of the Union, the Rev. Will- 
iam F. Clarkson, B.A. Mr. Gerard N. Ford, Treasurer of the 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society, gave a stirring 
address on the condition and work of that Society. He said: 
“Some time ago ‘ The Independent and Nonconformist’ had a 
paragraph with this startling heading, ‘ The Church Aid Society 
on the Rocks.’ 1 am sorry to say that that heading was justi- 
fied, but I rejoice this morning to tell you that not only is the 
good ship ‘ Church Aid’ off the rocks, but that the soundings 
tell us we are leaving the dangerous reefs behind, and that we 
can put on full speed and go ahead.” An interesting feature was 
the introduction of the African chiefs Khama, Sebele, and 
Bathoen, each of whom gave a short greeting which was inter- 
preted to their English brethren. 

A spirited discussion was had over the question of the crea- 
tion of a “ Sustentation Fund” for the purpose of securing a 
living wage to ministers and safeguarding the entrance to the 
ministry. Many prominent ministers were ranged on both sides 
of the controversy, but the proposal was rejected. The Rev. 
Dr. Charles A. Berry spoke on “ The Sources of Congregational 
Prosperity ;” the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, on “Why We Cannot 
Leave Nonconformity ;” the Rev. Thomas Nicholson on “ Dem- 
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ocratic Churches for Democratic Centers.” Mr. Hollowell’s 
address was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The “ Inde- 
pendent ” (London) says concerning it: “ Nothing finer, nothing 
more kindling to the best «lements in our Congregationalism has 
been listened to for a long time from the platform of the Union.” 

Various Conferences were held at different places —a theolog- 
ical Conference, a Conference on Christian Economics, a Con- 
ference on the work of the Irish Evangelical Society, and a 
Conference on Social Settlements. At the Free Church dem- 
onstration the Dome was crowded to excess. Dr. Guinness 
Rogers presided. The Chairman delivered an address which 
elicited much laughter and applause. He began by saying: 
“A story is told of the great reformer, John Wycliffe, that, on 
one occasion being afflicted with sore sickness, apparently even 
unto death, the monks had gathered round waiting for the de- 
parture of their greatest enemy, when Wycliffe, lifting himself 
up and feeling some quickening of the life within him, said: 
‘I shall not die, but live and declare the works of the Lord.’ 
Well, now, I have seen it stated that English Nonconformity is 
almost on its death-bed. I have seen wonderful intimations of 
what we are going to do in the way of seeking that peace which 
we have lost, and returning to those ways from which we have 
wandered. Let this great meeting to-night be the answer. 
‘We shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord.’” 
At the close of his address Dr. Rogers introduced the President 
of the Baptist Union, the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A., whose 
remarks were heartily received. The Secretary of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, the Rev. Frederick W. Macdonald, brought 
the yreetings and good wishes of his denomination. The Rev. 
Dr. J. Thoburn McGaw, General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, spoke on “ The Free Church and Sacer- 
dotalism.” 

The report of the special committee appointed last May to 
formulate a scheme for a national fund for Church Extension 
was strongly approved by Mr. Thomas W. Harrison, J.P., of 
Hanley, who moved the adoption of the report, and the reap- 
pointment of the committee for the further development of its 
plans, which resolution was adopted. A resolution offered by | 
the Rev. S. G. Matthews, B.A., of Bradford, protesting against 
the brutal treatment of the Christians in Armenia by the Turkish 
Government, and asking protection by the “appointment of a 
High Commissioner for Armenia—not an official of the Turkish 
Government nor even an Ottoman subject ”—was carried ‘with 
great enthusiasm. A resolution offered by the Rev. Albert 
Goodrich, D.D.,.of Manchester, against increasing the endow- 
ment fund for sectarian schools and demanding the extension of 
Board schools, was also unanimously carried. 


Religious Notes 


—The Rev. Dr.‘ Asahel Clark Kendrick, the Monroe Professor of 
Greek in the University of Rochester, died suddenly, at the age of 
eighty-six, on Monday of last week. Dr. Kendrick was r i as 
one of the finest Oriental scholars in the country, and was the author 
of several Greek text-books. He had been a member of the Ameri- 
can Committee on New Testament Revision, and took an active part 
in that work. 

—The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage was installed as co-pastor of the | 
First Presbyterian Church of Washington, D.C., on Wednesday night 
of last week. Theservices began with a prayer of invocation, closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer. This was followed by a hymn, the reading of 
appropriate psalms, and an anthem from Gounod’s “Redemption.” 
The Rev. David Gregg, pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, preached the sermon. Dr. Talmage’s only partici- 
pation in the ceremony was to pronounce the benediction. 

—The Universalist churches held their biennial Convention in 
Meriden, Conn., last week, meeting with the church under the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. W. S. Perkins. A very large attendance of delegates 
were gathered, and though the majority came from New England 
towns, there were not a few from other States, while even so distant 
a land as Japan was represented. The President of the Convention 
is the Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, of Pawtucket, R. I., and the Secretary, 
the Rev. D. L. Demarest, of Manchester, N. H. The occasional ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Joseph K. Mason, D.D., of New York. 
Among the topics discussed were those relating to the home and 
foreign missions of the Church, to the women workers in the churches, 
and to the future of the Universalist Church as a National body. 

—The annual meeting of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of which some report was given last week, adjourned at Baltimore after 
re-electing Miss Willard as President by a practically unanimous vote 
and adopting a long series of resolutions on many topics directly or 
indirectly connected with the temperance question. The platform, 
among other things, declares for total abstinence, favors devotional 
services, deplores the practice of deriving governmental revenue from 
the liquor traffic, declares against the legalized saloon, and in favor of 
union on “the Staten Island basis” to battle with intemperance; 
reaffirms allegiance to the Prohibition partv, commends the action 
of the Atlanta Commissioners in closing the Exposition on Sunday, 
declares for unfermented wine at the sacrament, favors scientific tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools, condemns bi ; 
tournaments, the use of narcotics, and lynching; favors female 
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frage, and deprecates “the use of weapons in 
school drills as fostering a military spirit.” 
—The Rev. George Blagden Safford, D.D., 
who died in Brooklyn last week, though some- 
what retired from the public eye in his office 
as General Secretary of the Bureau of Chari- 
ties, was one who would have given dignity 
and efficiency to any post that might have 
sought him for religious or academic work. For 
twenty-five years pastor in Burlington, Vt., he 
made his influence felt throughout the churches 
of that region. Had any college invited him 
to teach, he was amply qualified for the pro- 
fessor’s chair—especially in mathematics and 
metaphysics. To intellectual gifts of this 
high order he added uncommon moral vigor. 
No man moré clearly conceived the require- 
ment of perfect candor in thought, truth in 
utterance, and uprightness in action, or more 
strenuously required himself to conform to 
the high ideal. A courageous opposer of all 
shams and double-dealing, and invariably stand- 
ing for sound principles rather than safe policy, 
his counsel, his voice, his pen, were freely 
given to promote liberty in learning, freedom 
in teaching, and single-mindedness for truth, 
wherever it might lead. His later years were de- 


- yoted to the laborious tasks of a service which, 


though giving less scope for his higher intel- 
lectual powers, was abundant in demand for 
blended sagacity and sympathy, which he am- 
ply met. 


The Spectator 


“The shriek of the locomotive’s horn,” as 
Walter Besant, with unconscious humor, char- 
acterized the steam-whistle of the American 
railway, is not so offensive to the Spectator’s 
ears as the ear-splitting blast of the nautical 
fog-horn, if that be the correct term to apply 
to the apparatus carried by some of the Sound 
steamers. The Spectator has occasionally 
attempted to rest overnight on Brooklyn’s 
shores, but the attempt has often been made 
unsuccessful by reason of the persistent whis- 
tling of the boats and steamships that ply the 
waters of the East River. One vessel in par- 
ticular the Spectator learned to know and to 
dread. It was apparently belated at times, 
and would come to port at midnight, and, in 
announcing its arrival at its pier, would give a 
succession of thunderous, reverberating blasts 
that must have waked half a million people in 
overcrowded lower New York, and all but the 
soundest sleepers on Brooklyn Heights. The 
Spectator pictured the captain of this vessel 
as a hideous ogre who waxed joyful over the 
moans of sick babies and the sighs of tired 
mothers whose rest he destroyed. Onarecent 
coastwise trip he was dumfounded to find 
himself a fellow-passenger with what seemed 
to be that same diabolical whistle. His dis- 
may and dissatisfaction were increased when 
he found that the whistle was blown, not by a 
hard-hearted ogre, but by one of the most 


_ genial of old salts, a man who actually went 


out of his way to be kind to his passengers. 
The Spectator appealed to this affable man to 
mitigate his whistle, and repeats his appeal 
to all having like authority. The information 
was given that the whistle was a high-pressure 
one, that the man who constructed it made 
only two others like it and then died of re- 
morse and auricular congestion, and that the 
thing was quite useful in thick weather and 
wasn’t blown at other times more than could 
be helped. But the Spectator was not recon- 


‘ciled. The man whose sleep is destroyed by 


the continued blasts of one of those three 


-tremendous whistles has no remedy: he can 
-only turn over and mutter his protest against 


such unnecessary cruelty, and then appeal to 


- the steamboatmen for mercy; and one of the 


victims thinks it not wrong that after each 
great storm he should hopefully scan his news- 


_ paper to see if one of the three vessels has 


gone on the avenging rocks, or at least had its 
whistle blown off ! \ 


There is a popular impression that the offi- 
cers of large vessels aresurly, uncivil men, and 
that the incivility steadily increases with the 
rank of the officer, rising at last to positive 


-bearishness in the case of the captain. This 
_ popular belief is not without justification. 
_ Sailors are usually upright and downright men, 
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Biscuit, cake, pot pies and buns, 
Dumplings, puddings, Sally Luns, 


Muffins, waffles, griddle cakes, 
The very best it always makes. 


knowing their business and having a hearty 
contempt for those who don’t know it, using 
plain language and not much of it, and not 
given to flights of fancy or to making excur- 
sions into new realms of knowledge. They 
look upon the average traveler as a green- 
horn, a “soft” individual who doesn’t know 
much and who is enabled to travel merely 
because of good fortune and the wisdom of 
other men, and not because of his own good 
sense or merit. The questions that these fool- 
ish people ask are what might be expected of 
such idiots, but then they are so dreadfully 
irritating to a man who despises everything 
that is not marked by “ horse sense”! So the 
sailor tries to stave off the irritating questions 
by short or gruff replies, or sometimes by a 
despairing volubility designed to cut off further 
inquiries byanticipatingthem. ‘ What is that 
light, please?” the Spectator once heard a 
gentle young man ask of a majestic wearer of 
the gold braid on an outgoing steamer. 
“Sands Point,” was the curt reply, as the offi- 
cial back was turned. ‘“ And the other?” per- 
sisted the youth, with the courage of unsnubbed 
innocence. “Twin Lights; and just beyond is 
Throgg’s Neck, and over there is Hog Island, 
and beyond that is Fire Island Light, and 
Montauk Point, and Lightship No. 5 ”—the 
Spectator will not vouch for the details, but 
they were given very much in the style of 
Little Billee 

When up he jumps—“ There’s land I see! 

Jerusalem, and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee, 
There’s the British flag a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K.C.B.”’ 
But occasionally one comes across a sailor- 

man who does much to mitigate this popular 
impression. Such a one was the captain of 
the coastwise steamer already spoken of. While 
the Spectator was seated in the steadiest por- 
tion of the vessel, just abaft the pilot-house, 
and feeling that all might yet be well with him 
if he only could prevent from rising into the 
field of consciousness certain disturbing images 
which were hovering just below and seeking 
representation—while the Spectator was per- 
forming this dubious sword dance, the bluff 
old sea-captain astonished him by coming up 
to him and saying, “ Well, mate, how are ye 
feeling?” The Spectator was several seconds 
in framing a reply, and was then more as- 
tonished still to hear the words, “ Well, as 
soon as you feel all right come up into the 
pilot-house. I'll be glad to see you.” Some 
hours later the Spectator accepted this invita- 
tion, and found the genial captain as good as 
his promise. Several other passengers were 
enjoying the captain’s hospitality, including 
two or three ladies, whose “foolish ” questions 
didn’t trouble their host at all, but seemed 
rather to please him as giving an opportunity 
for kindly wit. And, strange to relate, this 
phenomenal captain actually allowed these 
people to remain beside him while he steered 
his ship through the treacherous currents of 
Hell Gate! It is true the conversation ceased 
then, but still the landlubbers were close at 
hand, and would have made another captain 
so nervous that he would surely have run his 
vessel on the rocks! 


But steering a ship through Hell Gate is not 
such a trick as it used to be. Since Hallett’s 
Reef and Flood Rock were blown away there 
is a wider channel and far less danger in navi- 


gation. Ona modern vessel, too, there is less 
physical labor involved in steering the ship. 


The steam steering-gear has taken away the 


occupation of the four or five men who used 
to stand by the wheel at critical places. One — 
man can move the wheel now, with one hand, 
in the strongest currents. In front of the 
wheel stands a metal disk showing, by means 
of an index, the precise direction in which the 
vessel is moving. A turn of the wheel would 
cause the index to move, right or left, and it 
gave one the thrill of pleasure that comes from | 
watching the movement of a perfect machine 
to see how unerringly the great ship swung 
about in answer to the slightest variation of 
the little pointer. It has always been a mar- 
vel to the Spectator to see the huge Sound | 
steamers sweeping along at full speed in the 
crowded waters of the East River without run- 
ning down other craft. But here it all seemed 
simple enough. The captain stood at the 
wheel, while his first mate looked out of the 
open windows and managed the whistle and 
the starting and stopping bells. “Give her 
two whistles, Mr. Graves,” or “One whistle, 
Mr. Graves,” or “ Ease her, Mr. Graves,” or 
«Stop her, Mr. Graves,” uttered in easy tones, 
seemed all that was necessary to avoid the 
tugs, ferryboats, schooners, and steamships 
that passed from time to time. The “Stop 
her, Mr. Graves,” came when the vessel was 
passing the Government scow which is still at 
work on the rocks in Hell Gate, and the ex- 
planation was made partly to Mr. Graves, 
partly to the passengers, that ‘‘They have 
asked us to go slow here, but we’ll stop her.” 
The continually repeated “ /r. Graves ” was 
significant to one who remembered how nice 
are the distinctions of etiquette on shipboard, 
and who noticed that in sending a messenger 
the captain called him “ Jack,” and in taking 
the wheel from the able seaman who had 
maneuvered it in calm waters he used only the 
surname. On venturing to compliment the 
skipper on the skill with which he avoided all 
obstacles to navigation in his passage through 
the troubled waters, the affable old salt ex- 
claimed: “Bless you, it’s nothing to steer a 
boat out here in the open! It’s when you're 
backing into a dock, where there are boats 


Only a Step 


From Catarrh to Consumption, if you allow 
it to progress unheeded and unchecked. Im- 
pure germs in the blood must be expelled-and 
the blood made pure if you wish to escape 
fatal result. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now 
and avoid more serious consequences. This 
medicine has power to purify your blood, and 
by doing this it will drive from your system 
the impure cause of Catarrh. Get only 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills habitual constipation. 
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without. any pilots all around you, that you’re | 


likely to do a thousand dollars’ worth of dam- 


age in a minute if you’re not careful. That’s 


where you've got to judge and calkilate.” 
And when the Spectator reflected that it takes 
vastly more skill to turn a team around in a 
narrow street than to drive all day on a straight 
road, he wasinclined to admit the force of the 
captain’s remark. And he is also ready to 
admit that there are some sea-captains who 
are “good fellows.” , 

The Spectator began these paragraphs with 
‘a complaint, and he will end them with a 
gratulation. It is easy to mitigate the dis- 
agreeable things if only we go to work intelli- 
gently to do it —and don’t meet with too much 
opposition from those most disagreeable things 
-of all, the people who are not of our way of 
thinking. Everybody knows that, in addition 
to being a charmingly homelike and socially 
‘democratic city, Brooklyn is one of the least met- 
ropolitan of our great aggregations of popula- 
tion. Without enumerating its good points, or 
seeking to explain its bad ones, it may be said 
that Brooklyn contains over a million inhab- 
‘jitants, yet has not a single morning paper, is 
almost devoid of hotels and first-class restau- 
‘rants, has no art galleites or stately architectural 
piles, and no worthy public library. A majority 
-of its streets are paved with large round stones 
which have come down from the glacial period, 
and which as a paving material represent 
ideas of civilization proper to that period. 
For years without number Brooklyn people 
have driven over these cubblestones and per- 
mitted others to drive over them. A heavy 
truck pounding over this pavement makes a 
‘far worse noise than an elevated train, and 
even the early milkman’s wagon seems to 
presage an earthquake, and brings terror to 
the sick and wakefulness to the well. But 
recently the wave of municipal progress has 
‘reached Brooklyn, and it has been decided 
that the cobblestones must go, and the asphalt 
pavement come—by degrees, of course. And 
now, on old streets whose inhabitants have 
never known what undisturbed sleep meant 
on account of these antiquated pavements, 
‘there is an unwonted quiet, an atmosphere of 
restfulness which the oldest inhabitant never 
hoped for or dreamed of—which he particu- 
_ larly never dreamed of. The old rumble and 
racket has gone forever, through the exercise of 
a li tle intelligence and enterprise. And so it 
might be with many another seemingly irre- 
‘movable annoyance that besets us. Which 
shall be the next to go! : 


Churches on Wheels 


The Russian Government has been for some 
‘years building a stupendous railway which, 
with its connections, will be six thousand miles 
‘long, extending from St. Petersburg to Vladi- 
vostok, on the eastern coast of Siberia. Three 
thousand seven hundred miles yet remain to 
be constructed. The road runs to a village, 
then to scattered houses, then passes a long 
‘stretch of territory in which there are few 
human inhabitants. The Holy Synod—that 
part of the Russian Government which con- 
trols the national churches—finding it impos- 
sible to erect churches which the people could 
reach, has decided to make churches that can 
‘reach the people. Five church cars have 
already been constructed. Each traverses a 
particular section, and each is fitted up with 
‘the complex arrangements necessary to the 
Greek worship, with two priests on each car. 
‘Each church can comfortably seat thirty or 
forty people. Two settlements are daily visited, 
which will be for the five an average of seventy 
settlements a week. Where the population 
justifies it, the car stops long enough to hold 
several services. The people have a time- 
table, and are on hand when the car arrives, so 
that no -time is'lost. These particulars were 
obtained by the San Franaisco “ Examiner ” 
from Mr. L. K. Minnock, representative of the 
English rolling-mills which furnish the rails 
to i Government for the construction of the 
roa 


—The Germans claim that Philip Reis in- 
vented the telephone, and the Kaiser has re- 
‘cently granted a pension to Miss Reis in honor 
of her father’s claim. 


and comparative value. 


fore not only inferior 
to health. 


The greatly increased price of cream of tartar, the chief 
ingredient of a pure baking powder, has induced some 
manufacturers to substitute burnt alum (which costs but 
3 cts. a pound), largely or wholly in lieu thereof, making 
a very low-cost but a very unwholesome baking powder ; 
and great efforts are made to foist these inferior powders 
upon consumers by the inducement of a lower price and 

by grossly false representations as to their ingredients 


Alum baking powders have been declared by the most 
competent authorities injurious to health. 
every precaution must be taken to keep them out of the 
house. They masquerade under many names, and new 
brands are continually appearing. 


It ts safe to avoid all new brands. Baking powders 
that ave sold etther wholesale or retatl at a lower price than: 
Royal ave almost invariably made from alum, and there- 
in quality, but posttevely dangerous 


Consumers can be more certainly protected from alum 
baking powders, and make the wholesomeness of their 
food doubly sure, by rigidly refusing all substitutes for 
Royal Baking Powder. The Royal is certified by the 
Government and State chemists free from alum, absolutely 

pure, and superlative in leavening power. 

It is unwise to take chances by the use of other brands. 


Therefore 
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$1.25. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
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HENRY T. COATES & CO. (FORMERLY PORTER & 
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Alger, Horatio, Jr. Adritt in the City. 

Castlemon, Harry. The Missing Pocket-Book. 

De Amicis, Edmondo. Spain and the Spaniards. 
Translated by Stanley R. Yarnall. Illustrated. 


2 Vols. $5. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Carr, Edwin S. The Development of Modern Re- 

ligious Thought, Especially in Germany. $1. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Bolton, Sarah K. Famous Leaders Among Women. 
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Porter Miss Jane. The Scottish Chiefs. 2 Vols. $3. 
THE CURRENT EVENTS CO., CLEVELAND 
Blanchard, Charles E. Uncle Sam’s Homilies on 

Finance, 
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Van Dyke, Theodore S. Game Birds at Home. 
A New Library of Poetry and Song: Edited by 
William Cullen Bryant. $5. © 


On Snow-Shoes to 
the Barren Grounds 


A Twenty-six Hundred Miles’ 
Journey, Beyond the Arctic 
Circle, in Search of Big Game 


BY 
CASPAR W. WHITNEY 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, NEW YORK 
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Daily Cheer for All the Year. Selected by Virginia 
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B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND 
Lee, Susan P. A School History of the United 
States. $1.50. 


The Campaign of Trenton, 
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Optic, Oliver. Half Round the World. $1.25. 
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1.25. 
Hallock: Julia S. Broken Notes from a Gray Nun- 
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Peek, Hedley (Frank Leyton). Skeleton Leaves. $1. 
Arnold, Sir Edwin. The Tenth Muse, and Other 

Poems. $1.50. 
Romanes, George John. Mind and Motion and 
Monism. 


PHILADELPHIA 
iterary Shrines and a 


$2.50. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Brightwen, Mrs. Inmates of My House and Gar- 
den, Illustrated by Theo. Carreras. $1.25. 
Wilson, Edmund B., and Edward Leaming, M.D. 

An Atlas of the Fertilization and Karyokinesis 
of the Ovum. $4. 
Tennyson. Poetical Works. The Ladv of Shalott 


and Other Poems. Juvenilia. (The People’s 
Edition.) 45 cts. each. : 

Lawson, Sir Charles. Ihe Private Life of Warren 
Hastings. 


$1. 
- The Beginning ot the Middle Ages. 
1.50. 

Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queene. Edited by 
Thomas J. Wise. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Book III. Part IX. § 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 

More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. 
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Offord, Robert M. Heart-Song. (Poems.) 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
The Neegse Fairy Book. [Illustrated by H. R. Mil- 
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American War Ballads and Lyrics. ited by 
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by Jessie McDermott. 
Russan, Ashmore, ; Frederick Boyle. Through 
Forest and Plain. $1.50. 
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Shattuck, William The Keeper of the Salaman- 
der’s Order. Illustrated by Walter and Isabel 
Shattuck. $2 

ohnston, Annie F. Joel: A Boy of Galilee. $1.50. 
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Smith, Mary P A JollyG Summer. $1.25. 
Raymond, Evelyn. The Mushroom Cave _Iilus- 
trated. $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. Novels, Travels, Essays, 
and Poems (Thistle Edition). New Arabian 
Nights; Treasure Island; The Dynamiter and 
the Story of a Lie; Prince Otto, Island Nights’ 
Entertainment, and Father Damien; Virginibus 
Puerisque Memories and Portraits; An Inland 
, royage, Travels with a Donkey, and Edinburgh ; 
The Amateur Emigrant, Across the Plains, an 
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in 16 volumes, at $2 a vol, 

Wright, Henrietta C. Children’s Stories in Ameri- 
can Literature—1660-1860. $1.25. 
Van nt am Henry. Little Rivers. $2.50. 

Cook, Clarence. The House Beautiful. $2.50. | 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. Introduction 
by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. Illustrated by John 
Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. (Imported.) $2.25. 
The Expository Times. ited ot e Rev. James 
Hastings. (Imported.) Vol. VI. $2.50. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Washburn, Henry S. The Vacant Chair, and Other 
Poems. $1.25. 
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Le Queux, William. Stolen Sou t.. 
Eyre-Todd. George. Anneof Argyle. $1. 


Quida. Toxin. 75 cts. 
Welsh, om A White Baby. 50 cts. 
Foster, R. F. Whist Tactics. $1.25. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Nicoll, rae BF Great Movements and Those who 
Achieved Them. $1. 
ohnstone, David L. The Rebel Commodore. $1.25. 
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Ne is Nellie. Where the Brook and River Meet. 


1.25. 
Walton, Amy. Thistle and Rose. §1. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., NEW YORK 
Sunday for 1896. : 


Notes and Queries 


1. Ina story in The Outlook, Than Many 
rows,” I find, towards the last, the sentence, ** Did 
he not owe it to her, to Christianity, to good citizen- 
ship, to give up this ntaletactor to the usutruct of his 
sins?” Isit hypercritical to ask an explanation of the 
use of the word “ usufruct” in thisconnection? I can- 
not reconcile it with the definition given in any of the 
dictionaries to which I have access— Webster, Wor- 
cester, and the Standard. 2. Believing a daily read- 
ing of the Bible to be a necessary factor in spiritual 
growth, I have urged it on various young people, 
receiving the frequent answer that he or she would 
make it a practice it 1 would tell him or her what to 
read. At various times I have attempted to prepare 
a list of references, but without success. I think it 
advisable that the entire Bible should always be 
used, therefore any book of *‘selections’’ does not 
meet my need. The most desirable course has seemed 
to me a continuous life of Christ arranged from the 
four Gospels, a few verses for each day, and judicious 
selections from the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
etc. Do you know of anything of the kind? 


1. By the usufruct of property is meant the enjoy- 
ment of income from it, the receipt of its product. 
“ The usufruct of his sins ’’ would therefore mean the 
receiving of their consequences, like the reaping of 
afield. 2. The American Bible Society publishes the 
books of the Bible separately in a small-sized, handy 
edition. You can find such a life of Christ as you 
describe by sending to Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York—* The Gospel Story Continuously Told.” 


In your paper of September 28, in a sermon on 
baptism, the Rev. Robert E. Carter says, *‘He who 
first gave this baptism with water,even John the 
Baptist,”’ etc. In No. 7 of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
serial ** Life of Christ,” in writing of Jesus’s talk 
with Nicodemus, Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘ The Pharisee 
held that when a pagan became a Jew he must be 
baptized as a symbol of the change: in this baptism 
all old faiths were washed away; he was said to 
born eee he took a new name,’ etc. Please ex- 
plain the discrepancy in the two 


The apparent discrepancy is removed by observing 
that, although the Baptist was not the introducer of 
water baptism, he made a new thing of it, by attach- 
ing a profounder moral import to the rite, as well as 
by making Jews themselves the subjects of it. 


_ Kindly give a list of books on the subject of *‘ Mys- 
ticism,”’ both the Neo-Platonic movement and the 
an mysticism preceding the Retermation; 
more particularly the works of the leaders in these 
two movements, and where tiey may be obtained in 
translation. A. W. C. 
R. A. Vaughan’s *“‘ Hours with the Mystics” is a 
thesaurus on the subject. It is published in London, 
and any importing bookseller will supply it. Tauler’s 
““ Theologia Germanica,’’ translated by S. Wink- 


the Apostles’ Creed—‘' On the third day he rose again 
from the dead’’? Surely not that he rose a second 
time. 2. To whom does Tennyson refer in the open- 
ing canto of “In Memoriam” as “him who sings to 
one clear harp in divers tones ”’ ? As 

1. It is simply expletive and redundant. 2. To 
Goethe ; so Bartlett’s Dictionary of Quotations states 
on the authority of Tennyson himself, though the 
passage in Goethe is not identified. 


ound for the statement that more souls 
are born into the world every year than are born into 
the kingdom of God? If so, can you give me sta- 
tistics to prove the point, or inform me where | may 
find them? JUNIOR. 

It depends on what you mean by the ‘‘ kingdom.” 
It has a universal and also a limited sense. You 
probably refer to the latter. Doubtless more are 
born every year than are ‘“ born again’’ (see John 
iii., 3), but the subject is beyond the range of sta- 
tistics. 


Kindly inform me what is the best and most. read- 
able work on the philosophy of Kant; also on that 
of Hegel. J. M. A. 

See G. S. Morris on “ Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason,”’ and N. Porter on “ Kant’s Ethics ;” also 
Morris on ** Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,” Ked- 
ney on “* Hegel’s Esthetics,” and Sterrett’s ‘* Studies 
on Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion.” ; 


1. Where can I find the poem beginning : 


“One day atatime! That’s all it can be; 
No taster than that is the hardest fate ; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early or stretch them too late.” 


Is there 


By whom was it written? 2. Also the address where 
the “* British Weekly ”’ is published. 
. A SUBSCRIBER. 
2. Address simply, The British Weekly, London, 
England. 
Are there any Sunday-schools graded after the man- 
ner of our public schools ? Where are omey. and can 


you tell me what lesson systems they use 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., of New York, is 
said to have one of the best graded schools there is. 
He would no doubt give you information should 
you write to him. 


1. Which of Dr. Martineau’s books gives his views 


, of Christ and the Bible? 2. You lately spoke of the 


Bible as the Word of God, “‘ welling up in conscious- 
ness and in conscience trom the Spirit.’”’ Kind] 
mention several books, of the simpler sort, in w 
that idea of inspiration is worked out. , 
CANADIAN. 

1. “* The Seat of Authority.” 2, Dr. R. F. Horton’s 
Inspiration ” and Revelation.” 

Will The Outlook kindly state its opinion of the. 


** Butler Bible Work” as a homiletical aid ? 
A. H. F. 


On this we invite a report from some reader who 
can speak from experience. 


There are 
soaps and soaps 
but only one 


Sunlight 


which is the soap of 
soaps and washes clothes 
with less labor and great- 

er comfort. | 


Makes homes brighter 
Makes hearts lighter 


Lever B Ltd., 
& Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
take pleasure in announcing a beautiful Edition of 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 2 vols. 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


Edited by Miss EsTELLtE M. HuRLL, with a 
memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. This 
forms a very beautiful and desirable edition of 
Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 
bound in simple but artistic style. Each volume 
contains nearly 100 illustrations, seiected from 
the works of great masters. The first two vol- 
umes are now ready. $3.00 each. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND AND 
SOME OTHERS 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of *‘ Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville,” “‘ A Day at Laguerre’s,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book contains nine thoroughly ting stories, 
told in the delightful manner for which Mr. Smith is 
famous. 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE 
EARTH | 


Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents. and Per- 
sons in a Journey touching Japan, China, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Greece. By FRANCIS TIFFANY, 
author of ** The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix,”’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, §1.50. 


Mr. Tiffany has produced a book apart from and dis- 
tinctly above ordinary books of travel; and it is written 
with so much sprightliness and humor that the reading 
ot it is a delight. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


By EBEN GREENOUGH Scott. Large crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


This important work discusses many of the questions 
raised by the War for the Union and its successful issue. 
They are questions which statesmen and political phi- 
losophers had not before had occasion seriously to con- 
sider ; but in the light of our great experiment they have 
a profound interest, and Mr. Scott has treated them with 
marked ability. 


IN THE YOUNG WORLD 


Delightful Poems for Young People. By EpiTH 
M. THOMAS, author of “ Lyrics and Sonnets,” 
“In Sunshine Land,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sold by Bookseliers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHRISTMAS SELECTION for 1895. Contain new 


and — Carols and an 
instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. Price, 5 cts. a copy. 


GHRISTMAS-TIDE. Secviccbt Songs and 


ings. Price, 5 cents a le copy. 


THE PALACE OF SANTA GLAUS. 


charming little Camtata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children. 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 


OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorothy’s Dream, Santa Claus’ Miasion, One Ch 
mas Eve, A Jolly Christma 
Chriatmas Vision, Catchin 

ta Claus. Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New Santa 
Cla The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete. These haveall won 
great favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVEBI By W. L. Mason. A Hol- 


eiday Entertainment of 
great interest. Price, 10 cents a single copy. 


A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. entertainment. 
Price, 10 cents a single copy- 

By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 
work, and it has no superior in its own field. 50 cts. a copy, 


ANTHEMS Especially designed for Christmas use_will be 
in the Supplement to the Musical Visitor 
for December. Price of “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 


A CATALOGUE of Christmas Music of every description 
for use in the Church, Sunday Schools or 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 
CASH REFERENCES must accompany orders from 
or those who have not hadcredit 
dealings with us. 

Send 10 centa for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 
each issue. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


POSITIVELY LIMITED TO DECEMBER 24th 


Never again will there be another Special Offer made on this great Standard Dictionary 
and Encyclopedia of the World’s Knowledge. We fully intended to advance the price on October 31st, 
but thousands of people in all walks of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas. After careful con- 
sideration, we have decided to continue our Special Offer until the above date. This is done simply and only as 
a means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of information. We do not expect to make money by this 
offer, as the very low price on extremely liberal terms little more than pays for paper, printing, and binding; but the 
tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and up-to-date home reference 
library. No advertisement can do the work justice ; it is its own most eloquent advocate. Recently adopted b 
the schools of St. Louis, Mo., and many other cities, in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. It is: 
equal to a college education. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or ose children will appreciate this great work beyond expression. It will last. 
a lifetime and always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher, student, mechanic, housewife, or any — 
other person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of se*f-education.. 
can . po to allow this rare Separteanty to pass without careful iavestigation. Understand, this great work embodies. 
the fea 


tures of a complete Dictionary and a thorough Encyclopedia. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


is now offered all readers of this r at the rate of Ye. per day, in monthly payments of $2.00 each, until the 
sum of $16.00 is paia. This is but little more than sendin the regular price 


This greatest of all Dictionaries and Encyclupzdias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 
Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Profs. Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc. 


assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 
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Don’t forget 
this special of- 
fer holds good 
only until 
Christmas Eve, 
at which time 
the price will 
be advanced to 
$42 to $70 per 
set, and abso- 
lutely no devia- 
tion from these 
prices will be 
made. It is not 
for sale in book 
stores, and can 
only be obtained 
from us or our 
authorized rep- 
resentatives. 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce This Magnificent Self-Educator | 


It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, 
history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

It is a Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, agriculture, 
physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, mythology. biblical knowledge, etc. : 

it is a Superb Library Book. substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on heavy 
white paper, and illustrated with thousands of new pictures made es pecially for this work. 

It is better than all other dictionaries, because the latest edition of Worcester contains but 116,000: 
words and 2,126 pages; the latest Webster contains but 140.000 words and 2,011 pages ; the Standard contains but a. 
little over 200,000 words and 2,318 pages. and even The Century contains but 225.000 words, and sells for $60 to $100. 
Encyclopedias of various kinds sell for.$s0 to $200. This great ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY, contain- 
ing 5,357 Pages, Over 3,000 illustrations, bound in four some volumes, has over 250,000 words, 50,000 encyclopzdic 
subjects, and is the accepted authority of the English language. 


Nine Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good 


The Encyclopedic Dictionaries ordered for use in the It is the greatest time-saver among all my books of 
public schools are giving excellent satisfaction. After reference. ere is no other work of many times its size 
an exhaustive examination of all the leading dictionaries, and cost that can fora moment compare with it.’”’—Rev. 
yours in to any ot S. W. Miller, D.D., Saltsburg, Pa. 
unabridged dictionary, your work leaves nothing to | 
desired ; and the profusion of encyclopzdic matter, terse tan home 


yet. comprehensive, covering thousands of important The Encyclopzdic Dictionary opens the dictionary war 
he S 


topics, saves many a long search through the more cum- . : 
which may involve the Century, t tandard, and the 
bersome E. Lacey. irman Mew Worl d. ’ 


Course of Study Com., St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation. It forms a perfect treasury of knowledge and serves 
the purpose of an encyclopzdia as well as a dictionary. 


Send five more sets.—Rev. George Patterson, D.D., 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


A marvel of condensation—a boon to every student.— 


The above is an exact reproduction of ENCYCLOPDIC DICTIONARY. 
Four massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood. Weight about go lbs. 


I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and for 
Encyclopzdias I have the Britannica and Appleton’s. 
em.—J. H. wood, i orney-at- 
‘aw, Leavenworth, Kan. Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D., LL-D., Boston. 
Serves the purpose of a complete reference library.— Extensive in information, unimpeachable in accuracy. 
Christian Herald, New York. —_Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Books guaranteed as represented or. money refunded if returned within ten days 
HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK —Sen¢ 22 by post-office order, express order, or check» 


. " and the entire four handsome volumes will be for- 
warded. Every month thereafter send $2, in the same manner, until the sum of $:6is paid. Understand, the whole 
set of 4 volumes is sent when the first $2 is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance, at the rate 

of 7 cents per day. All freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser. Ang one wish- 
ing to pay cash for the complete set may deduct 1o per cent., and send $ bt4. 40. This allowance is 
practically the cost of keeping the account if urs ased on easy terms. e refer to any « 
cial agency, or ary bank in Philadelphia. Address, (Mention this paper.) 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
' Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 


Syndicate Publishing Co. 236 SO. EIGHTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
, giving some in-; al 
teresting pointe on Wring- WARRANT. 


commer- 


ers. How important it is to get our soft rubber rolls, etc. We are = 

the largest makers of Rubber Rolls and Wringers in the world. : ICAN W 
Capital, $2,500,000. When yousee our warrant on rolls you may know @ ARR 
your wringer will give good service and wear well. Send postalfor pamphlet = 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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“THE CENTURY stands at the head of the world's periodicals, and its leadership in ideas, interest, and merit was 


never more positive than tt ts to-day.”— From a recent notice in the Baltimore American. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


With the number for November, 1895, celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary with a number of great beauty and 


interest, beginning the use of new paper and a new font of type. 


In this issue are first chapters of 


The New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


All serial rights in this novel, for America and 
England, have been secured by Zhe Century. 
The ‘‘ Anniversary. Number”’ contains also: 


A New Story by Bret Harte. 


‘¢THE ARMENIAN QUESTION,’ 
By Hon. James Bryce, M. P. : 


‘¢ THE ISSUES OF 1896’’: 
The Republican View, by Hon. Theo. Roosevelt. 
The Democratic View, by Hon. Wm. E. Russell. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 
‘The Painter Vibert,’’ by himself; ‘‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and His bedtorae by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer; ‘‘ Mural Decoration 
in America,”’ with illustrations by La Farge, Sar- 
ent, Abbey, Simmons, and Dewing; a superb 
rontispiece from Titian, engraved by Cole, etc. 


‘* EQUALITY AS THE BASIS OF GOOD 
SOCIETY,’’ BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


Opening of the New Napoleon Series, 
‘¢ NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH.”’’ 


With many other features of great interest, 


THE COMING YEAR 
of The Century will contain a great number 
of attractions, many of which cannot yet be an- 
nounced. Besides the novel by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, there will be printed 


VOL. LI, No. ». NOVEMBER, 1895. PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


THE CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATED 
®MONTHLY@ 


THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE NEWYORK 


Four Novelettes 
by Popular American Writers. 

A story of Saratoga life, by W. D. Howells; a 
novel of the American laboring classes, by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; and novelettes by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote and Amelia E. Barr. 


SLOANE’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
‘‘a masterpiece of historical literature,’’ which, 
with November, reaches the establishment of the 
Empire and the most pa part of Napo- 
leon’s career, will be continued. 


MARK TWAIN AND RUDYARD KIPLING 


will contribute during the coming year. _ 
George Kennan, the Siberian traveler, will tell in- 
teresting stories of the Mountaineers of the Eastern Cau- 
casus; Captain Alfred T. Mahan, auther of “ Infiu- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,” will write of famous 
naval engagements; Marion Crawford will contribute 
astriking group of articles on the city of Rome, which 
Castaigne 1s illustrating; Dr. Albert Shaw will write 
of city government in the United States; and Henry M. 
Stanley will preface a series made up from the material 
left by the young African traveler, E. J. Glave. A 
t number of short stories by the leading writers of 
ction, and a number of novel papers on art subjects, w 
a po See price, $4.00 a year. Begin with 
ovember. 


TWO YEARS FOR $5.00. 


For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year’s subscyp- 
tion beginning with November, ’95, and all the numbers 
of the past twelve months from the beginning of Professor 
Sloane’s Lifeof Napoleon. All dealers take subscriptions 
and supply numbers, or remittance may be made directly 


THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW 


Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 
Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, with text by 
Prof. J. C. Van Dyke. $7.50. (Two editions de luxe.) 


Electricity for Everybody. 
Written in a popular style for the unscientific public, 
by Philip Atkinson; roo illustrations. $1.50. 


Life in the Tuileries under the Second 


Empire. 
Interesting reminiscences of a lady who resided with 
a family of the Court of Napoleon III.; illus. $2.25. 


Fiction. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new novel, “ An Errant 
Wooing,” richly illustrated, $1.50; ‘‘ The Princess 
Sonia,’” a romance of girl art-life in Paris, y Fees 
Magruder, Gibson, $1.25; ‘‘ Kitwyk 
Stories,” village life in Holland, by Anna Eichberg 
King, illustrated, $1. so. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 
Recollections of Lincoln and other statesmen, by 
Noah Brooks. $1.25. 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. 
‘Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac,”” by George 


Wharton Edwards; ‘A Madeira Party,” by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell; ‘‘ Notes of a Professional Exile,” by 
E, S. Nadal; each in stamped leather, 534 x 3, $1.00. 


READY NOVEMBER 


The Second Jungle Book. 
By Rudyard Kipling, containing his new Jungle 
Sioctes, illustrated by Mr. Kipling’s father. $1.50. 


Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe. 
By Dr. Albert Shaw. Invaluable to all interested in 
municipal reform. $2.0q 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 
New and beautiful edition, revised by Col. F. D. 

Grant. New plates, new illustrations, 2 vols., 1000 

pages, cloth, $5.00. Fine bindings at $10.00 and 
15.00. 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. 

A new cook book, with many novel features, includ- 
ing 150 photographs of dishes. Economy and the 
resources of the average kitchen kept in mind. $2.00. 


to THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
new * Portrait Catalogue” 


BOOKS. 
THE LEADING CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS.—NOW READY. 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 
Written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. $2.00. 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
An Arabian Nights story, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Brownies Through the Union. 
A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, $1.50. 


St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. 
The numbers for ’95,in two parts; tooo pages, 
4-00 

A Boy of the First Empire. 
A story-life of Napoleon, by E. S: Brooks. $1.50. 


Hero Tales from American prea’ 
By Theo. Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. Fa- 
mous battles, etc. Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Horse Fair. 
Stories of horses, by James Baldwin. $1.sa 


Send for The Century Co.'s 


ST. NICHOLA 


HE twenty-third year of this famous magazine, recognized 
alike in England and America as “the king of all peri 
for girls and boys,” begins with November, 1895. 
tivated home where there are young people is complete without it.” 
The program for 1896 includes a delightful series of letters to 
young people written by Robert Louis Stevenson from his 
Rudyard Kipling, whose first Jungle Stories 
ared in ST. NICHOLAS, will write for it in 1896, and James 
1itcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, will contribute a delightful 
Burton 
udor Jenks, John Burroughs, George Parsons 
urence Hutton are 
among other well-known writers who will write for it. 


moan home. 
a 
Mrs. 


m to the Christmas number. 


Lathrop, Noah Brooks and 


FOR 


odicals 
“No cul- | Stod 


ett, etc. 
ture of the year. 


Harrison, 
The volume begins 


best stories; a three-part seri 
“Talks with Children About 


$1,000 in Prizes 


this great issue on | 


YOUNG FOLKS, 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


The serial stories include “The Swordmaker’s Son,” a story of 
‘boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. O. 
dard; “The Prize Cup,” one of J. T. Trowbridge’s 


for girls by Sarah Orne Jew- 
emselves” will be a fea- 


will be given during the coming 
year. Full particulars in the No- 
vember number. Be sure to get 
news-stand or subscribe for the year. 

November ; December ts the great Christmas issue. 


A year’s subscription costs $7.00. All dealers and the publishers take subscrif- 
tions, and remittance may be made by check, draft, money-order, or express-order. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Lawton Simplex 
= Printer 


saves time 
=, and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 
Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 


ting the — is to see that yours is the Lawdon 
Simplex Printer, Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.,, 20 Vesey St., New York 


PUTNAM’S 
Portrait Catalogue 


® A new catalogue of standard books pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. With 92 half-tone portraits of cer- 
tain of their more noteworthy authors. 8vo, 
ornamental cover, 108 pp. 


By mail, prepaid, 10 cents 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 West 23d Street, New York 


wie 


‘ 
é 


Holds book and dictionary 
ust where wanted or 
lying down). Place for lamp and racks for more 
books. Can consult the dictionary without getting 
up No strained eyes nor tired arms when reading 
Cases for holding Century Dictionary. Cata 
logue free. HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, O.io. 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 


is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
forthe MUSICAL VISITOR, 
a Monthly Mayazine devoted to the mierests of 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


S2 Page each issue containing practical s stions from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sact.hes, poems, correspondence and 


VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
to the November and December numbers, containin oR 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas respec hg CHOIR 

MwU as a reguiar feature of the peeoree 1as n dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to Meet general demands. Sebecsignvim $2. 50 per year; single 
copies 15 at ed The new departure as to class of music beg 
wi 


2895 Issuc, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Christmas Music 


The Holy Child. Service by the mi RosBert Lowry, 
most popular of the series, 16 
per 100; 5 cents each, if 


The: Feast of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. Crarts and 


fain A new Service for Primary Classes, 
very pretty and effective, printed in colors, 6 cents. 


‘Christmas Annual No. 26. Seven new carols, by 


Selected Carols from previous issues, by best authors, 
15 carols in each number. No. 1—5 cts. oO. 2— 


5 cts. No. s—5cts. No. 4—5 cts. 
Recitations for Christmas Time. No. 6. Eight 

pages of appropriate poetry and prose .. 4 cents. 
St. Nicholas’ Visit to the eo Most desirable 

of the nopeler. Cantatas by Dr.W. H. Doane. 30 

cents, by mail. 

SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
reventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
tarrh nal Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and stamp 
fer circulars 


to Hygienic 


THE HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING S. S. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 


The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the 
Preference over all. others. | 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 


EMERALD, 16mo. Bible with “Helps,"’ Illus- 
trations an eferences 


EMERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No 
BOURGEOIS, 8vo. With Newest “Aids,” with 


and without 
I LON» Svo. With Newest Aids,"’ with and 
without Illustrations, e 
Ours is the only Complete Line t SELF-PRONOUNCING S. 8. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 


Wealso invite attention to our ‘our newly published y elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING NEW TESTAMENTS 
PIC, PE 16mo. With and without chs Bonk 
saim 


| Editi F ily and Pulpit We use the 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Colleges, Schools, and 
Seminaries, as well as for 
Churches large and small 


The Plymouth 
Hymnal 


Professor GEORGE C. Gow, of Vassar College, says: “It 
gives me pleasure to recommend THE PLyMouTH HyMNAL 
for college use. It was adopted at Vassar mainly on the 
ground that students ought to have the privilege and advan- 
tage of singing out of a standard hymnal, which they would 
be likely to find also at their homes, and by use of which 
they would be treasuring up beautiful hymns and tunes for 
lifelong association. A special student’s book is apt to fail 
in this regard, since its best music cannot be found in other 
hymnals, or appears elsewhere in altered form. THE 
PLYMOUTH HyMNAL was our choice out of several admirable 
books that fully met the require ment just stated, and we are 
constantly congratulating ourselves on the result. Musically, 
the book is so uniformly good that there is no longer a neces- 
sity to watch lest some unmusical leader of the service. 
choose an ineffective tune for the sake of its hymn. Every 
tune is singable, and most are direct aids to the sentiment 
of the hymns with which they are associated.”’ 


A specimen (returnable) copy will be sent on application, free of 
charge, to any pastor or choirmaster for examination. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 


NAT! BELL BELT 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t ined before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for nee. 


Ls | TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Shi for trial. Guaranteed first-class. Largest ho 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 


| 
ee ee Oe mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 
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3 
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‘‘The Companion has been growing better, brighter every year for more than sixty years.”’ 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


Times a Year.’’ 


The generous and steadily increasing patronage given The Companion during the past sixty-nine 
years enables its publishers to provide more abundantly than ever for the Volume for 1896. 


A Remarkable Announcement! 


There are few famous writers in Great Britain or the United States who have not already contributed to 
The Companion, but some illustrious recruits have been found, who, collaborating with the old favorites, 
will enable its editors to make the paper notably brilliant during the coming year. 


Statesmen and Jurists. 
Lord Russell, of Killowen. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. — 

Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Hon. Hoke Smith. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Justin McCarthy. 

Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 


Admirals. 
Sir C. G. J. B. Elliot, K. C. B. 
A. H. Markham, R. N. 
P, H. Colomb, R. N. 
Thomas H. Stevens, U. S. N. 


War Correspondents. 
Sir William Howard Russell. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Frank D. Millet. 
Frederic Villiers. 


Leading Astronomers. 


Prof, E. S. Holden. 
Prof, C. A. Young. 
Camille Flammarion. 
Prof, E, C. Barnard. 


Women of Letters. 
Mrs, Burton Harrison. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. 
Mrs, Harriet P. Spofford. 


Prominent Educators. 
Miss Agnes Irwin. 
Prof. Austin Abbott. 
Pres, Charles F. Thwing. 
Prof. F. W. Clarke. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler. 


HE Companion has virtually 
become the Nation’s Family 
Paper. For years it has 

been received every week in the 
homes of more than Half a Million 


people, where it is read with equal 


interest by all the members of 
the Family. 


All the well-known features of 
the paper will be maintained 
and improved. The articles and 
stories to be published during 


- 1896 will be of more than ordinary 


brilliancy and interest. 
Copies Free. 


Sample 
Subscription Price $1.75 a Year. 


Favorite Features. 


Serial Stories; Short Stories; Adventure 
Stories ; Weekly Editorials on Current Events ; 
Household Articles; Weekly Health Articles ; 
Six Double Holiday Numbers ; Nearly 700 large 
Pages in each Volume; More than Two 
Thousand Articles of Miscellany: Anecdpte, 
Humor, Adventure, Travel, Science and Natu- 
ral History ; Charming Children’s Page. Each 
issue is profusely illustrated by the best 


Sir Richardson, M. D. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


REMARKABLE OFFER! 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 
with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 

FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. 
‘FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 


graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 


_— THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. 


SEND 
This slip with 


*1.75 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Ave., Boston, 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or May tea at Our Risk. 


A | 
i Other Distinguished 4 
Contributors. 
The Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne. 4 
| Sir Edwin Arnold. b 
Frank R. Stockton. . 
Thomas Nast. 
Henry W. Lucy. 
ee Henry Loomis Nelson. 
Max O’Rell. 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
General Nelson A. Miles. 
Eminent Clergymen. 
Rt. Rev. W. Croswell Doane. 
Rt. Rev. Cleveland Coxe. 
Very Rev. George D. Boyle. 
Our Story -Writers. 
C. A. Stephens. 
E. W. Thomson. 
Charles Miner Thompson. 
Annie Hamilton Donne 
Elfen Douglas Deland. 
William Zachary Gladwin. 
Emma A. Opper. 
Wm. J. Long. 
Louise R, Baker. 
Caroline H. Garland. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 
J. L. Harbour. 
oO-ct. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
i on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now. 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each.. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, ful) 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


A Novel Article 


A CAPSULE -A NEW FORM FOR 


CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Notst.—A Capsule in a cup of hot 
water quickly makes a most deli 
cious cup of strengthening bouillon. 


Refreshing to Tired Folks 
Reviving to Sick Folks 


Always insist on ° 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


A pretty booklet, “From the Ranch to the 
Table” and a package of Capsules mailed for 
two 2-cent stamps. 

The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 
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When buying 
buy the best 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


The extract of 
beef that is all beef 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. Iris 


Encl ose stamp for particulars. Can E 
OF CHARGE at any ofthe NEW YORK AURA- 
H ONE CO.’S Offices: 716 Metropolitan Bdg., 
dison Sq., N.\.; 433 Phillips Bdg.. 120 Tre- 
mont st., ton; or 843 Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 
XMAS 
J.& P. B, MYERS, 8 John 8t., N. 


A Vagabond Song 
By Bliss Carman 
There is something in the Autumn that is 
native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood ; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the crim- 
son keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a 


cry 
Of bugles going by. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the 
hills. 


There is something in October sets the gipsy 
blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 
When from every hill of flame | 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
—The Bookman. 


A Wise Step 


The number of accidents caused by the 
trolley-cars in Brooklyn has aroused so much 
feeling against the lines that a reduction in 
speed was ordered. Accidents still occur 
which result in heavy damages being secured 
against the railroads. A recent court calen- 
dar for one day numbered thirty-three, of which 
eighteen were for damages against one rail- 
road company. The Superintendent of one 


company has issued the following order and. 


notice to motormen and conductors: 


In connection with the new order of this date re- 
quiring all conductors and motormen to wear full 
uniform, the Board of Directors of this company has 
authorized the setting aside of the sum of $10,000 to 
be divided among conductors and motormen as fol- 
lows : 

Allconductors and motormen in service this date, 
and who, between now and May 1, 1896, shall have 
had no aceident causing either injury or damage to 
other persons or property, or to the company’s prop- 
erty, and who have not been suspended for violation 
of the company’s rules, will receive on that date a 
pro rata share of the above sum. 

The management desires to impress upon the em 
ployees that the success and prosperity of the com- 
pany depend upon safe, regular, and quick car service, 
together with courteous treatment of the public by its 
employees, and the payment of this amount is author- 
ized in the hope of securing more efficient and con- 
scientious service on the part of both conductors 
and motormen, and thus improving the service on 
the company’s lines. 

Certainly a uniform is a necessity in such 
public service, and greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of the men. The prizes cannot fail to 
secure greater care on the ger of the employees, 
and more courtesy. Distourtesy from public 
officials is due largely to the spirit in which 
such treatment is received. If overbearing 
manners or discourteous treatment were always 
reported, we should soon have less cause for 
complaint. It is a small matter to send a 
postal card, with the number of the car and 
the time of the act, and a statement of it, to 
the Superintendent of the road. The same 
method could be employed in approving an 
act which deserved approval. A threat which 
has its endingin a fit of anger does not im- 
prove the relations between an indignant pub- 
lic and an impudent servant. 


A Novel Recipe 


One day during the summer a man walked 
into a barber’s shop in London and said, 
“ Shave, please.” He was put into a chair 
and shaved, for which the barber charged a 
shilling. “A shilling!” said the man, be- 
wildered. “Yes,” said the barber. So the 
man paid the money, and as he was departing 
he exclaimed, looking round the shop, “ You’ve 
got a good many flies about your shop.’’ 
“Yes,” said the barber; “I wish I could get 
rid of the little pests.” ‘ Well,” said the 
man, “‘I have a good recipe for getting rid of 
them.” “Oh,” said the barber, “out with it, 
then.” “ You’ve*got to pay me a shilling 
first.” “ All right,” said the barber, as he paid 
it. “This is it, then,” said the man, turning 
towards the door: “first catch your fly, then 
shave him and charge him a shilling, and 1’ll 
warrant he won’t come back again. Good- 
by.” —Scottish-American. 


All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys.”’ 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


Christian 
Entertainments ! 


No church ought to be without facili- 
ties for furnishing pure recreation. With 
a Stereopticon the interesting places of 
the world can be shown; inspiring moral 
and temperance stories illustrated; humor 
made realistic ; choicest statuary and ar- 
tistic gems flashed upon the screen. Do 
you know of anything better? We don't. 

Write for free literature. Large illustrated catalogue 


20 cents. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNEAPOLIS — 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 


| Will wear 

Wakef ul out anyone— 
° painisabout 
Nights the same 
whoever has 


it— but nervous. sick 
headache is almost at once 
relieved by Phenyo-Caffein 
others who suffer 


from neuralgia or periodic 
== pains can 
have refresh- 
A\ ing sleep, so 
\can you— 
|} ask them. 


All druggists, 25e. 
A 10c. trial box 
muiled free. 


Phenyo-Caffein Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is obtaining more favor with the public 
and increased reputation amongst the 
medical profession day by day. For- 
merly, the usc of Cod Liver Oil was re- 
stricted in consequence of the crude 
method of its production, the prepara- 
tion was nauseous to the palate, and 
sometimes impossible of digestion. 
Since the introduction o 


PeterMoller’s New Process 


the utmost cleanliness in every detail of 
the manufacture has been secured, and 
constmers can obtain a pure, sweet, relia- 
ble and digestible Cod Liver Oil when 
they insist upon having Peter Moller’s 

Put up in fiat, oval bottles only, sealed with 
tate of production in perforated letters. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invis- 
p ible and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
: to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. a 
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The Gray Ten Thousand 
From the New York “ Sun” 


Fall in there, Johnnies, 
You whose gray 
Is rusted just a 
Bit to-day, 
Fall in! 
Fall in! 
You will not march as when you marched 
In serried lines to meet the Blue; 
For, Johnnies, you are home folks now, 
And we are glad to welcome you. 


Fall in there, Graybacks, 
You old vets, 
Whose valor no man 
E’er forgets, 
Fall in! 
Fall in ! 
You will not march as when you marched 
Where burning homes lit up the way ; 
But you will march amid the homes 
Where we are glad you’ve come to stay. 


Fall in there, Rebels, 
By the gods, 
.You fought against 
Tremendous odds. 
Fall in ! 
Fall in! 
You will not march as when you marched 
_To glory and to just defeat, 
But you will march as brothers whom 
Your brothers here are glad to greet. 


Fall in there, Johnnies, 
Let the band 
Fill up the air with 
“ Dixie Land ;” 
Fall in! 
Fall in! 
You will not march as when you marched 
To bloody graves. We have to-day 
One country, and its skies are blue, 
And only what is past is gray. 


Fall in there, Graybacks, 
Let your yell 
A nobler, better 
Story tell; 
Fall in ! 
Fall in! 
You will not march as when you marched 
Footsore and weary, all in vain ; 
For you are with us, of us, and, 
Together now, we march again. 


Fall in there, Rebels, 
Bless your hearts! 
This country isn’t 
One of parts; 
Fall in! 
Fall in! 
~ You will not march as when you marched 
Beneath the former Stars and Bars, 
But you will march, thank God for that, 
Beneath the glorious Stripes and Stars. 


Fall in there, Patriots, 
Ye whose sires 
Enkindled Freedom’s 
Altar-fires ; 
Fall in! 
Fall in ! 


You will not march as when you marched ~ 


Against that flag you see unfurled 
Above you now; but you will march 
Beneath its folds against the world. 


Of Professor Caspar René Gregory, of 
the University of Leipsic, the Philadelphia 
“Press” says: “ For fifteen years American 
scholars have watched with just pride and ad- 
miration his progress to a place in the fore- 


most ranks of scholarship in the study of the 


Greek manuscripts on which the text of the 
New Testament rests. In this field, broad in 
its extent, but narrow in those equal to its 
arduous labors, Dr. Gregory has come to be 
regarded among living scholars as first in the 
number of manuscripts he has personally ex- 
amined and collated, and he is equaled by only 
three or four in his critical labors in determin- 
ing the text.” Professor Gregory is a native 
of Philadelphia and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. : 


)) 


ots on the Son 


a) _tim. Will readily yield to Copco when 
you are obliged to say: 
‘Just look at yourself ! 
4\ now don’t you come 
into this house until 
you're clean,’’ temper 
justice with mefcy; 
hand him a cake of 
Copco and he will soon 
be out of quarantine; 
and notice one thing, 
please ; if he has used 


TRADE 


5 soap, the dirt has not stuck to him and been wiped off on 
4 the towel—it has been washed off in the water. 
Result: Clean boy, clean towel, prompt dinner. 


| Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 
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MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labsis, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
‘was, facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
|G Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
‘1 Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


‘WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The Business World 


Receipts of wheat 
are still remark- 
ably heavy, being 
two-thirds ahead of the same period last year. 
On the other hand, the foreign demand con- 
tinues disappointing, and exports are only about 
two-thirds as much as last year. One reason 
for the latter condition is found in the in- 
creased supplies coming from Russia and from 
the Argentine Republic. 


Increase in Wheat Receipts ; 
Decline in Wheat Exports 


The most important 
Advances and Declines advance in the general 

course of prices last 
week was that iniron. It was an advance of 
nearly $1 for Bessemer pig. The next most im- 
portant advance was incoal. Prices are 25ents 
higher. Our readers may not realize that the 
price of stove-coal has gained nearly one-half 
as much again as it was in July. The advance 
in broken, chestnut, and egg coal is smaller, 
but we are assured that in each case it has 
been over two-fifths. There were also ad- 
vances in the prices for wheat, corn, oats, and 
now in cotton. Wool is steady; sugar is 
lower ; so are hides, pork, and coffee. 


A Mile a Minute “4 remarkable event last 
from New York Week was the establishing 
to Chicago by the Lake Shore Rail- 
way of a new speed record. 
The distance from Chicago to Buffalo, 510 
miles, was traversed in a trifle more than sixty- 
five miles an hour. This not only breaks the 
world’s record, but there are one or two circum- 
stances of peculiar interest in connection with 
the test. The train covered a longer distance 
than has been covered before by an American 
train seeking to break the record. Again, the 
performance was made west and not east of 
Buffalo, and shows a perfection of road-bed on 
the Lake Shore equal to that of the New York 
Central. Again, the joining of the two most 
recent records shows that the entire distance 
from New York to Chicago can be covered in 
something more than a mile a minute. 


Call money in New 
York City loans now 
at 2 per cent., and the 
supply has been slightly increased by offerings 
from foreign bankers. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence of renewed prosperity is in the move- 
ment of money to the interior. Since the 
advancing of rates for transportation of money 
by the express companies the movement may 
be somewhat checked. Last week the amount 
was lighter; less went South, but the move- 
ment to the West maintained itself well. The 
crop situation, both in cereals and cotton, is 
such that, while we have a heaping of money 
on the seaboard, while foreign capital is driven 
out and gold exports have been forced, the 
increase of interior trade may not only give 
employment to a practically idle surplus, but 
may check the tendency towards gold exports 
and also relieve the entire financial situation. 


Money Moving to the 
Interior 


The signing ef the new 
Uphold the Law! trunk-line agreement is a 

notable occurrence. We 
are especially glad to learn of the passages in 
the agreement expressly affirming the Associ- 
ation’s determination to aid the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission in enforcing the law. 
As is well known, that law forbids the grant- 
ing of rebates by allowances. It also forbids 
any discrimination as between shippers. Again, 
it forbids any reduction in rates except upon 
three days’ notice. The Commission has at- 
tempted to prosecute offenders against the law, 
and the defeat of these attempts puts the rail- 
way companies in the position of those who 
willfully break the law. There is only one 
course to be pursued. The Inter-State Com- 
mission does not possess the same information 
about the offenders against the law as do the 
railways themselves. If all of the roads agreed 
to observe the provisions of the law in regard 
to prosecution and conviction, we might see a 
speedy end of the evil of rate-cutting. The 
prescribed penalty of a $5,000 fine and of a 
two years’ imprisonment would be a more 
effective argument against future difficulty in 
this respect than any amount of agreeing on the 


part of railway presidents. 


As during week before 
Cotton Speculation last, so the great feature 

of last week in the busi- 
ness world was the continued cloud which 
overshadowed the market for railway stocks 
and bonds, and which was caused by the high 
rates existing for foreign exchange. While it 
could not be expected that the gigantic ex- 
citement and speculation in gold-mines would 
be less of a strain and a drain than it has been, 
yet it was expected that the panic in cotton 
would have spent its force. Unfortunately, 
conditions in the latter market are stil] un- 
settled, and, with the mining bubbles, are 
largely responsible for our present sterling ex- 
change rates. The free marketing of cotton 
has been greatly interrupted by recent specu- 
lation. Exports are nearly forty per cent. 
smaller than at the same time a year ago. 
The change in the cotton market since last 
March is an impressive one. Six months ago 
cotton sold at the lowest price in forty-five 
years. Evenat present quotations, which rep- 
resent a decided reaction, the price is more 
than half again as high as it was last March. 
On Thursday of last week appeared the “ An- 
nual Review of the Cotton Trade,” which is 
issued in Liverpool by Mr. Ellison, and, from 
the prevailing excitement, obtained even more 
readers than usual. As tothe American crop, 
Mr. Ellison’s views tally with those heretofore 
expressed in these columns. In regard to the 
world’s consumption, the total for the fiscal 
year 1894-5 is given as 13,700,000 bales, of 
which Great Britain represents over 4,000,000 ; 
the Continent, nearly 5,100,000; the United 
States, 3,200,000; and India, 1,400,000. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years beth the world’s crop 
and consumption have increased by one-half. 


The most important 
cause of the current 
of our stocks and 
bonds coming home is the “ Kaffir and Kan- 
garoo ” liquidation—as the present downward 
movement in South African and West Austra- 
lian mining securities is called. The “slump” 
has been occasioned, it would seem, by an ac- 
tion of the great London banks. As the Eng- 
lish branches of: a number of banks on the 
Continent had been facilitating speculation in 
France and Germany by instructing their Lon- 
don branches to accept large amounts of 
financial paper, there had been such an alarm- 
ing increase in these acceptances that the 
great London banks grew naturally anxious, 
and suddenly decided not to discount more 
of them. Nevertheless, the decline in Ameri- 
can railway stocks has not been as severe as 
was expected, averaging for last week only 
half a dollar. It is said that the continuance 
of the mining craze is due to the fact that dur- 
ing the past five years in England and on the 
Continent it has been impossible to find lucra- 
tive investments, and during the past year 
there were no safe investments that promised 
more than three per cent. It is not such a 
wonder, then, that the allurements of the well- 
advertised gold fields in Africa tempted many 
conservative people. There is much reason 
for the increased value of the best properties 
—for instance, the amount paid in dividends 


Kaffir and Kangaroo”’ 
Liquidation 


last year by the Rand mines was about $5,500,- 


ooo—but the competition to secure newly 
discovered claims in both Africa and Australia 
has been so great that the market values of 
a number of companies have been quoted 
at many times higher than their nominal 
capital. The nominal capital of the Rand 
mines is $1,666,000, but the market value is 
quoted at nearly $80,000,000; the nominal 
capital of the East Rand is $3,250,000, the 
market value $40,000,000; the nominal capi- 
tal of the Barnato “ Bank ” is $12,500,000, the 
market value $45,000,000; the nominal] capi- 
tal of the Barnato Consols is $6,250,000, the 
market value $35,150,000; the nominal capi- 
tal of the Consolidated Gold Fields Com- 
pany is $3,125,000, the market value $59,- 
375,000; the nominal capital of the British 
South Africa, $12,500,000, the market value 
$107,800,000, These may be taken as exam- 
ples of the rest. The shrinkage which has 
just taken place represents an aggregate o 
$1 20,000,000. : 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
‘Philadelphia 


Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest: 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


Gnited States 
Mortgage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = «= «= $2,000,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, = £President. 
Luther Kountze, = -« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, e 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- « « Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treage 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charlies R. Henderson James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 

BDADCOCK, 
Wil'iam Babcock, Gustav £. Kissel, 

arles D. cke r. Chariton T, wis, 

William P. Dixon’ Lewin May, 
David Dows, Jr., 7 
Robert A. Granniss, 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charlies R. Henderson, William w! Ricuards, 
J mes J. Hill James Tim n, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 


R.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


DENNETI 
SURPASSING COFFEE C0. 


A limited: amount of stock for sale 
on application to 


A. W. DENNETT, Pres., 25 Park Row, N. Y. 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


is secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 

banish care, and thus prolong life. They double the 

ABSOLUTE, “Address 
ress (Ss n 

B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 
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We Can Not See 


why every investor shouldn’t read 


The Bond Record 


(A monthly magazine. $2.50 p2r year.) 


You Could N ot if you saw the November number. 


Will send you a free copy if you are interested 
in financial matters and are not now a subscriber. 


The Bond Record Publishing Company 
24 Nassau St., New York 


A Brief 
Business 
Proposition. 


(This is not a Western Investment.) 


8688." 


, Have you money to invest (from $100 up) in 
a high grade gold bond? We have $200,000 worth 
of property, (comprising 6,000 acres of land, timber, 
mills, a town site), from which our present net in- 
come is over $12,000 a year. We wish to borrow 
money to further improve the property, make it 
much more valuable and increase the income. 


To one of the best known banks in Boston we 
have given a mortgage for $100,000 on our property, 
in trust for those who lend the money. Instead of 
applying to a bond broker and paying him a large 
commission, we offer the bonds direct to investors, 

giving the commission. 

The denominations are $1,000, $500 and $100; 
rate 6%. They are certified by The International 
Trust Co, of Boston. You may have the bonds 
now, at a discount of 10%, making them met you 7% 
for the twenty years. We shall want to pay a large 
part of them in five years, which we have the right 
to do at 105. If yours are so paid the net income 
on your five years’ investment will be 10%. 

Your interest is sure, as our income even these 
hard times is double the interest on the bonds. 
Our officers are well known, successful business 

*men, whose records are open to you. 


References and full details will be furnished 
promptly. 
ROSELAND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treasurer. 


THE IDEAL 
MACHINE 


Guaranteed to sew as well asany high priced machine; adjust- 


oe able treadle; gives girls pleasure and teaches industry. A charm- 
ja, ing Christmas gift for mother, wife, sister, child or servant. De- 
| h livered to any express company in Chicago for $5. Make check, 
ad express or money order payable to 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 34 Clark St., Chicago. 
FOR THE MOTHER. MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO. Agents For Wholesale Only. FOR THE CHILD. 


HIGH CITY, counNTY, 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 
curities, suitable for permanent investment. 
scriptive circular mailed on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
Le Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
wrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
j Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (4) gages, State, County, City,and Schoo! Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 


rompt interest payments. Best references. 
7% Correspondence solicited. 


JOBE P. DORR & CO., Investment Brekers 
8% Seattle, Washington 


Cheques 


of The Cheque Bank of London, 
in amounts from £1 up. are Cas 
All Over the orld by _ agents, 
hotels, shops, railroads. Just the thing 
for sending money to The Old Coun- 
try, and for travelers. Issued for over 
21 Circular on application. 
REDERICK W. PERRY, Gen’l 
Agent, 2 Wall Street, New York. 5 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you. 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
_ PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


IN IST UPON HAVING. 
TANDARD 


OAPS. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
BEST KNOWN, AND MOST 
AGREEABLE OF ALL IS 


CONSTANTINE’S 


A healing and beautify- 
ing skin soap which is 
equally useful for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 

— DrvuaGists.— 


PINE TAR SOAP. 


Persian Heaiing. 


stantly made from Q 

WHITMAN’S 6 

x 

INSTANTANEOUS 

CHOCOLATE. 


) Perfect in flavor and 
 qualit . Put up in 
and balf-pound 


ns. 
Minute | Stephen F. Whitman 
eq) & Son, 
Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 
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‘are cordially invited to make use of the 


Place, N. Y. 


‘City, M 


‘COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
én any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y- 


Outlook Readers Making Plans 
for Winter Trips in Any Part 
of the World 


Recreation Department of The Outlook, which 
is entirely at their disposal. 

To the new reader we would say that the 
Recreation Department is prepared to give (if 
issued) printed information in regard to any 
tour to any part of the world, circulars of any 
winter resort, and time- tables to aid in plan- 
ning routes by land and water. 

If you will write, telling us as to what sort 
of a trip you are planning for, we shall be glad 
to give you all the information possible bear- 
ing on the points to be visited and the routes 
thereto. No charge is made for this service 
‘to Outlook readers. Address RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor 


Noon Train Between Boston -ongg New York 
via Springfield Lin 

The Boston and Albany Seitrond has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in five and one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St.. Boston. A. S. Hanson, G.P.A. 


**Amonrg the Ozarks” 

The Land of Big Red Appiles is an attractive and 
interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 
of South Missouri scenery,including the famous 
Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell County. 
omy gen Address J. E. Lockwood, Kansas 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Through Pullman palace buffet cars, New York 
to Atlanta, via Atlantic Coast and 
Railroad. Call on Jonah H. White, E.P.A. 

York, or write to Joe W. White. 
T G. Jackson, G.P.A., Augusta, Ga. 

H I § K ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


Prombtt, careful, and M. HICKS, 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 


HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 

uba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
» Panama, and call- 

ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Centra mer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
iP ro the voyage year after vear. THIRTY-DAY 
ists EXCURSION, 8216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
-dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD HERRON & Co., 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. Re New York. 


9 NEWSPAPER 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST MALARIA 
UNKNOWN BERMUDA IMPOSSIBLE 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 days in the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and stateroom. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Agts. ‘for QUEBEC STEAMSHIP £0.. Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


This winter Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY will conduct 
her Tenth Select European_Party through Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Islands of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, 

tine, the Nile 


Syria, Pales- 

to FOR EUROPE and Cataract, Italy; 
witzerlan rance, 
England, THE ORIENT leaving New 

York January 8, 1896, by express steamer Norman- 

nia. First-class throughout. For itineraries address 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR TRIP to the 


Atlanta Exposition 


A delightful AUTUMN PLEASURE TOUR 


by using any of the routes offered by the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


Send for full information to OLD DOMINION S.S. CO., New Pier 26, N. R., New York. 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Manager. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


A CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially ge tog steamer “‘ Friesland ” (7,116 tons), 
anua by Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga 
rana lha Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 

men out, Constantinople.’ Athens, Rome, Nice ; 

$ssoand up, fees,etc.,included. Organ- 
and accompanied Cc. CLARK K, ex-U. S. Vice- 

at Jerusalem, New York. 


COOK’S TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


HOLY LAND TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 

Parties under Personal Escort will leave New York 
Nov. 6 per $.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour spend- 
ing Christmas at Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Jan. 8 S.S. Normannia; 22 per S.S. Kaiser Wil- 
helm Feb. 12 per Feb. 19 per S.35. 
Normannia; Feb. 29 20 

Fares range from to #1. ‘225. Illustrated de- 
scriptive pamphlet free on application. 


COOK’S NILK STEAMERS 


will leave Cairo 
Rameses III...... Nov. 12 | Rameses III...... Dec. 10 
Rameses Great... . Nov. 26 | Rameses Great... . Dec. 24 
‘and weekly thereafter. 
Dahabeahs and Special Steamers for private parties. 
Program of European Tours, Season 1896, on application. 
THOS. COOK & SUN, New York. 261 and 1225 
332 Washington St. Philadelphia, 
St.; Chicago, 234 South Clark St 
cial Ticket Agents for al Trank —, 


TO ATLANTA EXPOSITION 
A Tour to Atlanta, also p Asheville, Chattanoo 

Luray, Nov.14. Address HONE YMAN’s and 

TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE REW EX PRES 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 196. to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, estes unis by rail), Malta 
the Pirzeus (Athens) by rail), Port Sad, 
Jaffa,‘ Jerusalem), Beyrouth h (Damascus), Smyrna Con- 
Stantinorse. through the Straits of Messina Palermo, 

aples (Rome by rail), Villefranche Marseilles, Palma 
Rae earic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 
Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, » 72 L 
ward, to accommodations. For her partic- 
ulars app ay to - FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 

Green, City. 


ALLORY STEA MSHIP LINES.—FromNew 

York. A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY Pe to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORID Throu 

single and return, all points in Colo- 


Uta aD Arizona, Ca i Mexico. &c.. peorgts 
da. Our 64-page “* Satchel H Handbook ” mailed 
free. C. H. MA.tiory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


WINTER TOURS 


In January and February, three 
parties, limited in number, will 
make extended tours — 
Spain, Southern France, Italy, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece— 
afer. and China, under the 
management of M M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
7o and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. Send for 
itineraries and references. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


Independent Tickets at through rates 


Parties under experienced escort leave New York Nov. 
27th, Jan. 22d, Feb. 12th, Feb. roth, and oy ee 7th, for 
Italy. 22 and the Urient. ONLY HIGH-CLASS 
sT S. Fares range from Fe se $1,125. De- 
tiled. itineraries post-free. 

NILE STFAMERS 

The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. 11th and 26th, Jan. 8th and weekly; $171.50 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer; 17-day cheaper Tours, 
$112. 12-503 aerenenne INS special steamers for private parties. 


ZE & . Ltd., 113_ Broadway, ow ork ; 
201 Washington, S Boston. Mass.: S. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa.; 220 S. Clark Chicago, 


Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


U. > mail and peseuneer steamships sail regularly from 
Y. for West Indies ee Spanish Main. II]. pamphlet free 


Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 78 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


M, Forwoop & KELLOCK, 24 State St., New York. 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions: fine hospital, &c. 


HOTEL TIROL, AN edt 
uperior 
(Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 


iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open _ 1st. 
For terms coculars etc., address 
N.S OWE ‘Hamilton, Bermuda. or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation. for 400 
‘guests, Occu ies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, _— 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 


Charming summer and winter resort. 

SAN JOS E Sunny ices : climate unexcelled ; 

ACER. comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
for tourists to the great Lit Lick 

Send for illustrated souvenir. SNELL, Mer. 
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Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, , describing Colorado S gs, sent on 
request by BARN » Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW 1p GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; home 
_attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D 
Florida 


Umtouched by the Frost 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


THE PUNTA GORDA 


~*~ Charlotte Harbor.. Accommodates 300. Opens Dec. 
1895. Tarpon shooting, boating, 400 

ae ‘of veranda. Pl arty of fruit. Special rates for the sea- 

son. For pamphlet address until Nov. ist, F. H. ABBoTT, 
THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Georgia 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 
A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 


choice ; modern conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


Illinois 
Chicago Beach Hotel st. 
CHICAGU, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, Mer. 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
ricity, baths, etc a ale unesce e na e yea 
Address Dr. WM. H. BULL, Atiante City, N. 


The BRENTFORD 


‘Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKE WOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEF‘S. 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood . 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


SUNSET LODGE 


Madison Ave., LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Oct. to June st. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 


BOARD 


Pleasant sunny rooms, with good table and attendance. 
Address Boarp, 108 South St., Morristown, New Jersey. 


New York City 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEBOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, B10 00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


New York City 


Hotel St. Andrew 


72d St. and Grand Boulevard, N. Y. 
NowW OPEN 


A DELIGH CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE 
FOR FAMILIES. reproof; built i he the 
latest, most approve TRALLY SITU- 
ATED IN T KS 
Street being a connecting Central 

iverside Parks. In touch all of ihe Cit “TH 
means of the elevated, cable, and opher} pnes. 
CUISINE AND SERVIC HE HEST 

DAVIS & FOSTER, Managers. 


M'? PITZER, 150 & 162 East 37th Street, 

N. Y.— Permanent and transient boarding. Rooms 
newly and furnished. Excellent table. Refer- 
ences exc 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest see 
Personal care of. ex- 
physicians. 
ain building re- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Ar thur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The qppointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Hlectricity, all baths and health pliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-water 
baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. “yl all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


The Glen Springs 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
A Resort for those seeking Rest and Health 


OPEN ALL, THE YEAR 


Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic appli- 

ances, including Turkish, Electric,a ~~ 

Swedish Movements, and all of 
ctricit 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs 


_No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Foseste, Beautiful 
views overlookin ng thirty miles of e. Pictur- 
esque walks and drives. All the men improvements. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet 

WwmM. E. LEFFIN GWELL, Manager 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S. C. Busch House 


$2 perday. Special rates by ms k. Electric lights, etc. 
Thocoushls renovated. RY BUSCH Pro op. 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, opens under new 
management Dec. 1, 1895. For rates and illus- 
trated booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, 8S. C. 
Opens November 1, 1895 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 
Loe every respect. Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
ern improvements for comfort convenience, and 
pleasure. IMATE UNSURPASSED. 
ituated on the South Carolina Railway 
twenty-two miles from S. 
bor terms and arsa 
W, Manager, ‘SUMMERVILLE, $C 
F. W. WAGENER & CO., Proprietors, Charleston, S.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—An 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care of a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music or German. mber limited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and. special lessons given 
if desired. References by permission to Rev. 

Weitzel, Ass’t Pastor of P ymouth Church, and to many 
others in the leasing. A ss Mrs. 
RICE, 2 Landgrafen Strasse 


THE REV. DR. sauna aati to secure for 
a lady of broad education and high culture, of fine char- 
acter and unusual veneer ,a position asa companion or 
private secretary. either at home cr in traveling abroad, 
preferably the latter. The lad hest 
testimonials as to position an 
47 West 2oth St., N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED NORBSE, having an attrac- 
tive home half an hour from New Yo rk, will receive an 
elderly person or invalid; baths, massage, medical care, 
and drives if desired. Best references from first # physi- 
cians and families of New York. Address Mrs. N . 
9,635, care The Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—Position wanted, by a lady of 
experience, where one or two servants are employed an 
where faithful, conscientious service i> st 

of references given and required 
69 Monadnock St., Dorchester, Mass. 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION.—Atlanta University 
will entertain visitors. Lodging 50 and 75 cents. eals 
35 cents. Convenient to electric and steam cars to Ex 
sition Grounds. Write for circular to President HOR: 
ACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


YOUNG LADY, well educated, wishes position as 
companion, governess, secretary, or = position of trust. 
Is reliable and willing to make ersel generally use ful. 
trys to trave ~ go South. Address H 
9,714, care The Outlook. 

WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Floriaa. Healthy location ; on lake ; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine w ; terms 
reasonable; references. Address for information Mrs. 
WM. S. METCALF 


can furnish the 
qualifications. Ad 


NORTH GERMAN LADY, uate of teachers’ 
college, wishes_position, school or family. Fluent Eng- 
lish, French, German. musician. Ex Thi 
efficient teacher. Highest references. Mrs. LLS 353 
West 4sth Street, New York City. 


A YOUNG LADY would like position as com 
to invalid or elderly lady. Willing to travel, ould 
teach young c n. ighest references given and 
required. ‘** M,’’ 1 Congregational House, Boston. 


A REFINED WOMAN of education and experi- 
ence would like to be employed as matron, house-mistress, 

chaperon, or genere utility woman in school or private 
house. . H. B., No. 9,693, care The Outlook. 


WANTED-_By experienced Protestant 
woman, position as nurse and ompamcs to invalid lady. 
Can make herself generally ‘use References. Ad- 
dress: Miss A. M., 166 Orchar ., Newark, New Jersey. 


FOR ADOPTIONINA HOME 
—A little boy two and a half years old. For further par- 
ticulars write to F. C. B., Post-Office, Albany, N. Y. 


Shape 
That 


The imitation 
may look like it— 
it act like 
it—everlasting 
shape is only in 


Fibre 
Chamois 


ion 


Wisconsin 


FALL AND WINTER 


ey accommodations; hot-water radiators in 
every roo every comfort for invalids or those Sealing 


sect. For ddress 
VPPENNOYVER, ALD., Manager. 
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Outlook 


A Family Paper 


New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Fpper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. The sub- 
scription price is Three Dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—lf a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. : 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Opportunities for Art Study 


The Artist-Artisan Institute and the School 
of Industrial Art and Technical Design for 
Women have combined. The Institute is at 
140 West Twenty-third Street, where full in- 
formation can be obtained. The School of 
Applied Design for Women is at Twenty-third 
Street and Seventh Avenue. The Associated 
Artists are at 115 East Twenty-third Street. 
Many of our out-of-town readers write for in- 
formation in regard to art schools. There is 
an art department in connection with Cooper 
Union, Fourth Avenue and Eighth Street. 
The Art Students’ League is in the Fine 
Arts building, Fifty-seventh Street just west 
of Seventh Avenue. There is an art school 
in connection with the Academy of Design, 
Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
These are standard schools, and do not need 
comment. Many of the instructors have pri- 
vate studios which students of ability may 
enter. 


Blue 
Kersey 
Overcoats 


—for Boys be- 
tween 7 and 19 
years old— 


at $5.50 


Expressage Prepaid. 
Thecolor is abso- 
lutely fast and the 
workmanship is 
excellent. The 
coats have a deep 
velvet collar, are 
warm and dressy, 
and worth much 
more than the price—$5.50. Every coat is 
guaranteed as to fit and color. 
Should anything be unsatisfactory we 
will promptly refund the money. 
List of Illustrated Catalogues just issued: 
Furs, Women’s Coats and Capes, 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Mack- 
intoshes, Gloves, shawls, Cutlery. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 
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THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. . NEW YORK 


BROADWAY e BROADWAY 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT.Stewarr & Co. FOURTH AVE. . 


NO TWO FACES ALIKE 


but by the tape line youd find almost no- 


difference. 


So of Goods ; to the eye things may seem almost tdente- 


cal and in fact be as far apart as meanness and goodness can 


well get. 


We take care that qualities are right. Low prices then: 


mean something to your advantage. 


DRESS GOODS 


Take one sort. The 38-in. Novelty Suiting. Lift 
a fold; substance there; firm, warm, handsome. As 
stuff that will wear, a stuff tu be admired ; luster 
finish, iridescent effects. These goods were meant 
to sell at Soc; now they have every quality and style 
right to be Soc, we say 37c. 
ilk and wool Fancies, various designs, every cor- 
rect coloring, 50c to $1; meant to be a third 
more. 
44-in. illuminated Boucle, 3-toned,6 color com- 
bines, $1.25 ; maker meant $1.65 
Camel’s-hair Cheviot, 5 specially attractive color- 
ings, 44 in., 75c instead of $1.00. 
Latest oucle Suitings, novel weaves and color- 
ings, 75c, $1, $1 25, $1.50. 
46-in. Scotch Novelties, 6 tweed mixtures, $2; the 
$2.50 quality. : 
Three-toned Crepon Novelties, silk and wool, 
newest color combinations, Plaids $4.25, from 
£5.50; Stripes $3.85, from $5. 


COATS AND WRAPS 


Take the medium-price things. Any woman will 
know whether a oo is cheap or dear. 
Reefer Jackets, beaver cloth, coat back, extra full 
sleeves, $5. : 
Reefer Jack2ts. Boucle cloth, full ripple back, 
extra full sleeves, $7. 


3 


Reefer Jackets, fine Boucle cloth; ripple back,.- 
extra tull sleeves, velvet collar, $9. 

Very tine Boucle cloth Reefer Jackets, full ripple 

ck, full sleeves, lined, $12 50. 

Fine Boucle cloth Capes, extra length, handsomely 
lined throughout with silk, trimmed with- 
Angora. $18.50. 

Fine Boucle cloth Capes, extra length, handsomely 
lined throughout with silk, trimed with Alaska . 
sable, $22 50. 

And so on up as high as you care to go. 


GRAND GLOVE NEWS 


Real kid Gloves. About 1,400.doz. at $1 the pair, 
regularly worth $2. Sold at $2ailovertown. Would’ 

$2 here under ordinary conditions. The maker 
in Grenoble and the importer in New York had 
differences—a break. The maker wanted to realize 
the duty paid and the expenses. The new agent did 
not want the broken assortment—and here are the 
gloves at $1 the pair. Perfect fitting and rn all the 
new shades, with plenty of excellent. blacks. All 
four buttons. Styles: 


The Rouillon, sold everywhere-at $2. 
The Marcelle, sold everywhere at $1.75. 
The Beatrice, sold everywhere at $1.50: 
The Josephine, sold everywhere at $2?. 
The Royal, sold everywhere at $2.50. 


Ladies’ Cloths 


Plain Dress Cloths, new colorings. 
Plain and diluminated Serges. 
Whipcords, Homespuns, 
Meltons, Tweeds. 


Bicycle and Golf Suitings. 
Heavy Double Faced Scotch Plaid. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings 


Men’s Wear 


English, Scotch, and Irish 
Suitings and Trouserings. 


OVERCOATINGS 


Beavers, Meltons, Covert Cloths, 
Kerseys. 


Proadevay HK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


KKK EE LE EK FFF HH HK ICH HH 


Well 
dressed. 


men. 
wear 
shirts 
made of 


©» 


Pride 


of the 


West 


muslin. ( 


DOYLEY & 
CENTERPIECE 

BOOK 
Most 


‘up to date ” book on the subject. 

Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, |}: 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- |}, 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table |}: 

Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working |} 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner }} 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested in 

embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. 


139 Union St., New London, Conn. ( 


“Brevity is the Soul 
of Wit.” 
Good Wife, You Need 
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About People 


—By Queen Victoria’s wish, the room in 


Kensington Palace where her Majesty was: 


born, and which was closed for years, has been 
renovated so as to present the exact appear- 
ance which it had in 1819. 

—The “Catholic Herald,” of this city, says : 
-“Tt gives us great pleasure to inform our read- 
ers that Archbishop Ireland is fully restored 
to health. The great prelate is dear to the 


hearts of the American people, and all classes 


and creeds will rejoice to learn that he is able 
‘to resume his great work for ‘God and coun- 


try.’ 


—A Cincinnati book-dealer has the follow- 
ing note, dated 1880, from Mrs. Ilarriet 
Beecher Stowe: “ You are right as to ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ;’ it was not written on Walnut 
Hills, but in the old Titcomb House in Bruns- 
wick, Me. It took Maine air and vigor, added 
to Cincinnati and Kentucky experience, to 
perfect that work.” 

—The Rt. Rev. Richard Durnford, D.D., 
Bishop of Chichester, England, who died on 
October 14 at Basle, Switzerland, was ninety- 
three years of age. He was appointed Bishop 
of Chichester in 1870. He preserved his bod- 


ily and intellectual vigor almost unimpaired 


to the last. He was the oldest Bishop in the 
United Kingdom. He was a tireless worker, 


and was especially interested in the causes of 


temperance and middle-class education. 

—Mr. Ira D. Sankey, who is now writing 
the history of the “ Gospel Hymns,” together 
with incidents in connection therewith, wishes 
very much that ministers, Christian workers, 
and others would send him in writing accounts 
of striking incidents that may have fallen 
under their own personal observation in con- 
nection with the use of these sacred songs. 
Only well-authenticated facts are asked for 
by Mr. Sankey, whose address is 148 South 
Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Like two other Lord Chancellors, Lord 
Hatherly and Earl Cairns, the late Lord Sel- 
borne was a man of deep religious thought and 
a Sunday-school teacher. In politics he was 
a Unionist, but otherwise was usually in sym- 
pathy with the Liberal party. The great sor- 
row of his life was that the deep friendship 
which he had for Mr. Gladstone was marred 
by the fact that he could not agree with the 
Grand Old Man in the latter’s Home Rule 


policy. 


—‘ Daniel Lizer, living near Lincolnville, 


Ind., while rummaging around in his garret,”. 


says the Indianapolis “ Journal,” “found an 
old trunk that had remained unopened for 
years, and which contained the first pair of 
handcuffs ever worn by John Brown. The 
cuffs are very heavy, and are made to be held 
in position on the wrists. by screws. Asa 
Maysteller had charge of the armory where 
Brown was imprisoned, and presented Mr. 
Lizer with the handcuffs thirty-two years ago. 
Mr. Lizer lived at Harper’s Ferry at the time 
of the uprising.” 

—A correspondendent writes: “ Dr. Cuyler, 
in the interview copied from the Hartford 
(Conn.) ‘Times’ in. this week’s Outlook, 
speaks of a visit to Wordsworth in 1841, and 
thinks he is probably the only American living 
who sawthe poet. There is at least one other 
—Donald G. Mitchell. In the latter’s re- 


cently issued volume of ‘ Lands, Letters, and 


Kings,’ he describes a visit to Wordsworth’s 
county fifty years ago last June. He could 
not summon courage to call upon him, but saw 
him at church on Sunday.” 

—The Rev. Dr. John Gottlieb Morris, who 


died lately at his home in Baltimore County, 


Maryland, at the age of ninety-two years, was 
one of the best-known men in the Lutheran 
Church, and was several times President of the 
General Synod. He published many books 
on religious and scientific subjects, was for a 


‘ong time Professor of Natural History in the 


University of Maryland, and also filled chairs 
in Pennsylvania College and in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Gettysburg. He founded the 


“Lutheran Observer” in 1831, and was its 


editor for two years. 
—The late Manuel Ruiz Zorilla, the noted 
republican leader of Spain, hati a picturesque 


life. His first active rebellion against his coun- 


“try was in 1836, and after the insurrection of 


Like magic touch 

Luster the greater 

Labor the least 
SILVER cTRO cON 
ELEY 


Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 


Trial quanti 
Box post-pai 


that year he was exiled. Nevertheless, revo- 
lutions and republican ideas in Spain grew so 
rapidly that in the Government of Topete, in 
1868, M. Zorilla was actually made Minister of 
Public Works. He promptly ordered that all 
Church property should be taken into the cus- 
tody of the State.. In 1869 he was Minister of 
Laws, and advocated the candidature of the 
late Duke of Aosta to the throne. This 
Prince succeeded in his candidature. and be- 
came Amadeus I. During the short reign of 
his chief Zorilla enjoyed great authority, and, 
when Amadeus abdicated, retired with him to 
Portugal. Zorilla’s later revolutionary proj- 
ects are too well known to demand repetition. 


yours for the asking. 


A Pound of Facts 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere, 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc- 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


cessfully raised on the Gail Borden i Brand 

Condensed Milk than upon any other food. /nfant 

Health is a valuable = for mothers. Send 
our address to the New York Condensed Milk 
ompany, New York. | 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CU 


by my INVISIGL Tubular Cushions. Have he 
more to g 


DEA 


vices combined. Whisp: d. He 
doeyes. Hiscox, S58 B’dway.N.Y. Book of proofs 


ED 
iped 


ing than all other de- 


the new shortening, like all other things 
must be rightly used if you wish the best 
results. Never, in any recipe, use more than two-thirds as 
much Cottolene as you used to use of lard. Never put Cot- 
tolene in a hot pan. Put it in when cold and heat it with 
the pan. Be careful not to burn Cottolene. To test it, add a 
drop of water: if hot enough, it will fod. Cottolene, when 
rightly used, celights everyone. Get the genuine, sold every- 
where in tins, with trade-marks—‘‘ Cottolene’’ and steer’s heaa 


in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO, _— and Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


P RECLINING 


\ 
‘ 
~ 


SCHAIR ¢ 
» A 
ORA Cy pv TER 


WITH A COMBINATION. BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, $10.00 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


OUR ORDER. THE | ARKIN SOAP MFG: Co- BuFFALO,N 
Our offer fully explained in The Outlook, Oct. 5th. 


Notr.—From personal experience with the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co. and their premiums, we can recommend 


WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY 
THE DELICIOUS PERFUME 3 AND THE FAMOUS 


CRAB-APPLE CROWN LAVENDER 
BLOSSOMS SALTS 


**A delicate per- crown-stoppered - 
highest quality; beg JEP ware of fraudulent 
one of the choi- —— x imitations put up 
cest ever pro- by  unprincipled 
duced.””—Court — 


‘dealers for extra 
gain. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 177 New Bond Street, 


Fournal 


| them withconfidence. Their offeris genuine ; the goods as advertised, and the Company reliable.— TheChristian Work. 
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of Fun 


Judge—Did the prisoner offer any resist- 
ance? Officer—Only five dollars, yer Honor. 
—Puck. 


An artist gave his last work to a porter to 
convey to the Academy. “Be careful,” said 
he, “the picture is scarcely dry.” “ Oh,never 
mind,” exclaimed the porter ; “‘ my clothes are 
old !°"— Golden Penny. 


A little girl who was trying to tell a friend 
how absent-minded her grandpa was said: 
“ He walks around thinking about nothing, 
aud when he remembers it, he then forgets 
that what he thought of was something entirely 
different from what he wanted to remember.” 
—New York Mercury. 


—Archbishop Trench, dining at home one 


‘evening, found fault with the flavor of the 


soup. Next evening he dined out at a large 
dinner-party. Forgetting for the mcment that 
he was not in his own house, but a guest, he 
observed across the table to Mrs. Trench : 
“ This soup is, my dear, again a failure.” 


The vexed question of conjugal obedience 
was settled by Spurgeon in a characteristic 
way. In an address at the marriage of the 
daughter of a friend he spoke thus to the bride 
about her ftture lord: “ Let him be the head, 
and do you be the neck, and turn him which 
way you please.” — Gleanings. 


A French lady was learning the English 
language. She had made very good progress, 
she thought, and one day accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with some English friends. As 
the dinner went on, she was offered a dish that 
was newtoher. Not fancying its appearance, 
she declined it, saying: “ Thanks, no. I eat 
only acquaintances !"— Household Words. 


Miss R. was telling her Sunday-school class 
of small boys about the Shut-in Society, whose 
members are persons confined with illness to 
their beds or rooms. “ Whom can we think 
of,” said she, “that would have had great 
sympathy for these that are so shut in?” “I 
know,” said a little boy; “some one in the 
Bible, ain’t it, teacher?” “ Yes; and who, 
Johnnie?” “ Jonah,” was the spirited answer. 
— Selected. 


A pretty story is about a little boy whose 
elder sister is much interested in photography, 
and who gives the family the benefit of many 
observations about her work. The little boy 
was taken to the Court-house to see the end 
of acertain trial. Hecame home, and told his 


mother about it. “The judge made a speech. 


to the jury,” he said, “and then sent them off 
into a little dark room /o develop.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


“ Ah me !” sighed the old hand press, “ I’ve 
had a hard row to hoe since the editor died. 
People don’t seem to know what I was made 
for. At first they used me for a corn-sheller, 


' and now they’re using me for a gridiron!” 


“ Don’t growl,” replied the office towel, “for 
you haven’t suffered half as much as I have. 
Last summer they used me for a baseball bat, 
and now they’re using me for an ax-handle!” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


A quaint tale of a typewriter is told by an 
Anglo-Indian who has just come home. One 
of the English judges in India was an expert 
on the machine, and it occurred to him to use 
it for the taking of judicial notes. The ma- 
chine was conveyed into court, when a certain 
novelty was imparted to the proceedings by 
the click of the keys and the tinkle of the bell 
which indicated that a line had been completed. 
The prisoner was found guilty and sentenced. 
Promptly he appealed, on the ground that in- 
stead of listening to the evidence the Judge 
had whiled away his time by playing on a 
musical instrument !— Zhe Realm. 


Pesth’s Telephone Newspaper 


The telephone newspaper organized at Pesth, 
Hungary, has now, says the New York “ Sun,” 
been working successfully for two years. It 
is the only newspaper of the kind in the world. 
It is called the “Telephone Hirnondo,” or 


“ Herald,” costs two cents, like a printed pa- 


per, and is valuable to persons who are unable 


or too lazy to use their eyes, or who cannot 
read. It has six thousand subscribers, who 


- receive the news as they would ordinary tele- 


phone messages. A special wire 168 miles 
long runs along the windows of the houses of 
subscribers, which are connected with the main 
line by separate wires and special apparatus 
which prevents the blocking of the system by 
an accident at any one of the stations. Within 
the houses long, flexible wires make it possi- 
ble to carry the receiver to the bed or any 
other part of the room. 

The news is not delivered as it happens to 
come in, but is carefully edited and arranged 
according to a printed schedule, so that a sub- 
scriber at any time knows what part of the 
paper he is going to hear. It begins with the 


night telegrams from all parts of Europe. 
Then comes the calendar of events for the 


day, with the city news and the lists of stran- 
gers at the hotels. After that follow articles 
on music, art, and literature. The staff is 


organized like that of any other newspaper, 


and is on duty from 7:30 in the morning till 
9:30 at night. After the copy has passed 


through the editor’s hands—for the paper is 


subject to the same restrictions as ordinary 
newspapers and is liable for its communica- 
tions—it is given to the “speakers.” These 
are ten men with strong voices and clear enun- 
ciation, who work in shifts of two at a time 
and talk the news through the telephone. 
There are twenty-eight editions uttered a day. 
Additions to the first edition are announced 
as news items. | 

To fill up the time when no news is coming 
in, the subscribers are entertained with vocal 
and instrumental concerts. These were at 
first given for them especially in the office of 
the “ Hirnondo,” but now the wire is in com- 
munication with the Opera-House and the 
music-halls, and on Sundays and saints’ days 
with the churches. The music is transmitted 
at times to other places in Austro-Hungary, 
and recently the “Hirnondo ” microphone 
was connected with the circuit going from 
Trieste, through Vienna, Bremen, and Pesth, 
to Berlin, the music being heard in all these 
places with equal clearness and force. The 
happy Hungarian can lie abed all day and 


hear everything that is going on in his town. 


Food for the Tired Brain 


HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It furnishes building material for brain and nerves (the 
phosphates) and imparts renewed strength. 


THE STAMP 
QUALITY 


41 


| 
| 


AUN 


When you see it on 
your wheel, you know 
you have the best 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New York City 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
URE HERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tastes Good. U 


W 
Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


WINNERS 


PRIZE 


qG 
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y 


Hygienic Care 
of the Skin. | 

Absolutely THE BEST ™ 

Pure and Unadulterated. 


AT ALL FIRST-GLASS DRUGGISTS, 265c. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS TO DEPARTMENT ‘’O'* 


THE PALISADE M’F’'G CO., YONKERS, N.Y. 
FOR COMPLETE SET OF SAMPLES. — 


“1847” 


J. sure of 
& the “1847” 
<. 

@ « if you wish 
fas the genuine 
Original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK.. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Crockery, China and Glass, Kitchen Utensils, 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 
Coal Vases and Scuttles, 
Hearth Brushes and Brooms, 
Fire Screens, etc., etc. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear Only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT on 
OVERCOAT 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 

or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
ALL WOOL GOODS. 

to any t ilors $18.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, Overcoats and trou- 
sers just as cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct | 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
S of examination and try 0.1 before pay- 
RS ing express agent. We pay Express 
Charges. Send for samples uf clotr 
and full particulars, 


of f ree. 
LOUIS V. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago 
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Treatment 


BOOTHS 


ing capacity, 


et Inhaler Outfit, Complete, 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay 
Fever, and Whooping Cough. 


HYOME I: 


“DRI-AYR” 


Hyomei is a purely ‘vegetable :antiseptic,’and destroys the germs and microbes which 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. ' 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose, 


It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifu 
me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 
Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler ™ 
Outfit, mail, $1.00. 


BY INHALATION ONLY, ihe 


Australian “Dry-Air 


99 
R. T. BooTtuH, Esq.:, New York. 


pocket inhaler outfits. 


asthma. 


It stops all 


-OO (consisting of pocket in- 


Mail, 
y i bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and “full directions for using). 
r.. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. .« 


DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 


DEAR SIR: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 
It came to hand last Friday morning. 
Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with 
As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and after a 
few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re- 
turned. She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 
< and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars in search of 

relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. When you consider 
all this, I think it is the most remarkable thing that once using the 
inhaler Should remove the trouble entirely. 

Very truly yours, 


POCKET INHALER 


BALTIMORE, MD., October 7, 


(Rev.) GEORGE W. HONEY. 


UYOM 


If you are s#i77 skeptical, send 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


New Jersey 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE 
f 


Miss Peebles and Miss Sioncamann 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
32, and 34 East 57th St., York 
Special students admitted. 


43 West 47th St., New York 


MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


—English and Cinssien) School. Native teachers in 

odern Lan Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley. pecial care in home and school given 
to dittle girls. Gymnasium. 


California 


COLLEGE, Claremont, 
College courses rt: to degrees of B 

Universit of 

five miles 


Degrees recognize 
ao other similar graduate schools. irt 
from Los Angeles. An lemic course. reparatory 
school pre paring | for all institutions connected with the 
College. Addre C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ASIEN. CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for education, and with the 
J Med. Supt., ’ formerly Clinical 
M. LILA KINDRED, Principal. 


WwoopsI DE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th, 1895. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Maryland 


Hagerstown, 
Maryland 
14th year. A Home School for Girls. Its healthfulness 

unsurpassed. Parents wishing to travel will find this a 

most desirable school and home for their children. Terms 

moderate. Miss MARTHA DABNEY STUART, Princi 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston we 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Stuart Institute 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Peiind'a Balt., and Wash’n. 
sexes. 56th year. Healthf *beautifal, 18 teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost Pi anny ‘For beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


LAINFIELD, N.J.—Rockview Home School ; 
girls and boys, 4 to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence; thorough instruction in kindergar- 
ten, primary, and intermediate departments for /imzted 
number; hea reouens pt. 
18th. $300.00. cipals. 


1 and central location ; 
The Misses PECK, Pri 


New Jersey, Summit. 


The Kent Place School for Giris 


All departments. Advantages of New. York. ome 
comforts for boarding bu . Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Sonal School Co., 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 1 President. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
Academies, Business U. y odlices 


detailed at ow Wy Ss of War 
OSEPH B. Bissee, A N.Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
h year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, on. OSEPH H. for catalogue. 
CHAR RusIg, A. Emory, A.B., 

Principals. SING SIN G-ON -HUDSON, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY jones? 


tractive, healthy location. Watchful care of individual 
1 ir a! of any age received - any me. Prepares 
$250. For catalogues 
titz, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


for colle Necessary_expense 
apply to om B. SHuttz, D.D., Prin. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education. with Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and 
Sept. 19, 1 1895. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


SAVE YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
am ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
~4@] TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
“a the first order from each neighborhood 
"a filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 39 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. VW 


Headache 


can be cured in five minutes by using: 
an article you need every day, wi 
the curative qualities containe in 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush 


made of pure bristles, a certain cure- 
for Headache, Neuralgia, Dandruff, 
Falling Hair and Diseases of Scalp. 
Prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3. 
Quality the same in all; the price differs 
only according to size and power. 
At all stores Poo i. post tpaid, on 
receipt of price. “ DoctTor’s Story,’” 
a valuable book, Poin 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


Room 12, 844 Broadway, New York. 
Agents Wanted 


Health 

Insuring 
: Underwear 3 


Would you wear underwear of com- 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv- 
ing and keeping —— of hygienic 
under dressing—then Jaros Hygienic 
Underwear is your under dressing. 
ee Book of Underdress Mailed 

‘ree 

Jaros Underwear Co. 
831 Broadway, New York, 


SAS 
YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call ““ THE MILLER.” 


Wo asi yout (our patents) than any “other lamp. 


=p guaran nteed. It your dealer does not sell ‘“The 
Mil er’ take no substitute, but come to us or order by — 
mail. e make all styles, fine cheap 
sand varieties—best assortment in the United 8 


EDWARD MILLER g 


28 and 30 West 66 Park New York. . 
For cool weather **Miller”’ eater. 
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